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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATONS. 


\CCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF THE REY. HENRY 
SCOUGAL. 
(Continued from p. 486.) 

Iw his lec:ures on the public duties 
of the clerical office, Professor Scou- 
val was full and copious on the sub- 
ject of preaching. It has been already 
that he revived the prac- 
tice of decturing,* as it is termed in 
Scotland; or, to use his own words, 
long texts and shurt sermons 3 a most 
useful and edifying exercise both to 
the minister apd his hearers, and 
which he strongly recommendcd by 
precept as well as example. 

His counsels to the students re- 


specting the matter and manner of 


their sermons are thus sumined up 
by Dr. Gatrden:—* He thought it 
should be a minister’s care to choose 
seasonable and usetul subjects, such 
as might Instruct the miuds of ihe 
neapie and better their lives, not to 
entertain them with debates and 
strifes of words ;—that he should ex- 
press himself in the most plain and 
ulectionate manner, not th airy and 
finciful words, nor in words too big 
With sense and having a great many 
thouehts crowded together, which 
the people’s understandings cannot 


Preach; nor in philosophical terms 


and expressions, which are not fa- 
miltar to vulgar understandings ; nor 
in making use of an unusual word, 
Where there could be found one 
more plain and ordinary to express 
the thought as fully. He looked upon 

as a mostuseful help for composing 

rmons, to make the Sunday’s ser- 
Mon ihe subject of our meditation 
and mental prayer for the foregoing 


* ores . . 
_ that is, commenting upon a whole 
Napier or large portion of Scripture. 


Christ. Sais: No. 129. 


week, that it may thereby sink deep 
into our spirits, and affect our own 
hearts, which would make us more 
capabie of teaching others. He 
thought it a fit expedient for com- 
posing usto a serious and affectionate 
preaching, to propose to ourselves, 
in the meditation of it, purely the 
elory of God and the good of men’s 
souls, and to have this always in our 
eye; and, in our preaching, to make 
frequent recollections of the Divine 
args aud short ejaculations to- 

vards Heaven, thereby to preserve 
us in that humble temper, that seri- 
ousness and gravity, that becomes us 
in the presence of God, and as the 
ambassadors of Christ. And how 
conformable was his practice to those 
rules! How did the Holy Spirit by 
him enlighten our minds and affect 
our hearts! There are some kinds 
of words and expressions, some tones 
and ways of utterance, which will 
raise the passions and affections of 
predisposed tempers, without at all 
enlightening their minds, even as 
music does; and there are others 
capable of laying open the nature 
and the reason of things, but in so 
dry a manner that they float merely 
upon our understanding as matter of 
speculation aad talk} and do not sink 
into our hearts. But, sure, [ may 
appeal to all that heard him, whether 
his discourses, and his manner of ut- 
tering them, did notserve atonce both 
to enlighten their minds and warm 
their hearts. And so tender was 
he of the honour and reputation due 
to the preaching of the Gospel, that 
as he wis careful, on the one hand, 
to express himself in the most plain, 
intelligible, and affectionate words ; 
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so also, on the other, to avoid ail 
childish metaphors, apish gestures, 


jests, and big words, and other such 


indecencies as did not become the 
gravity of the function, and were apt 
to occasion the smiles and laugiter 
of the profane, rather than the piety 
of the serious. And, I dare say, the 
most protane scotfers of the nation 
were bever tempted to turn his ex- 
pressions or gestures into ridicule. 
Nay, many of avowed profligate lives 
have been extremely affected with 
his sermons, which pricked them at 
their hearts; he laid them so open to 
themselves, and made them so sensi- 
ble of their brutishness and dancer, 
as they themselves have acknowledy- 
ed."——To this quotation I subjoina 
passage on the same subject from 
Scougal’s sermon before the Synod 
of Aberdeen. “ We are not to en- 
tertain our people with subuile specu- 
lations, metaphysical niceties, per- 
plexed notions, and foul sh yuesiions 
which gender strife ; but let us speak 
the things: which become sound doctrine. 
Let us frequently inculcate the great 
and uncontroverted truths of our re- 
ligion, and trouble our people no 
further with controversy than peces- 
sity doth require, Let us study to ac- 
quaint them with the tenor of the 
Gospel covenant, and what they must 
do to be saved; and to Inform them 
of the particular duties they owe both 
to God and man. But it is not 


enough to speak these things, to. 


tell men what is incumbept on thein ; 
we must besides endeavour to excite 
and stir them up by the most power- 
ful and effectual persuasions. The 
judgment being informed, we must 
do all to influence the affections 5 und 
this is the proper use of our preach- 
ing; which, though it be over-valued 
by those who place all rciigion in 
hearing, yet certainly it is of excel- 
lent use, and oucht to be managed 
with a great deal of care. Let the 
matter be weighty and grave, the 
method plain and clear, the expres- 
sion neither soaring on the one hand, 
nor too familiar on the other. Some 


gvood men are not aware what con- 
tempt they draw on religion by their 
coarse and homely ullusions, and the 
sily and wivial proverbs they meke 
use ol,* Nor should our expressions 
be too soft and effeminate, nor our 
pronunciation affected and childish. 
Religion is a rational and manly 
thing, and we should strive to recom. 
mend it with the greatest advantage, 
But, above all, let us study such a 
zeal und fervour, as, flowing from the 
decp sense of the thing we speak, 
and being regulated with prudence 
and decency, muy be fittest to reach 
the hearts of the hearers. The vul- 
gar that sit under the pulpit (as the 
excellent Herbert speaks) are com- 
monly as hard and dead as the seats 
they sit on, and need a mountain of 
fire to kindle them. The best way 
is to preach the things first to our. 
selves, and then frequently to recol- 
lect in whose presence we are, and 
whose business we are doing.” 
Proiessor Scougal hada high sense 
of the importance of true eloquence, 
which he regarded as the most val- 
uable accomplishment that a clergy- 
man could pessess; and for which, 
he used to say, he would readily ex- 
change al] the other human learning of 
which he was master. By eloquence 
he meant not merely the graces of 
style and delivery, according to the 
ruics laid down by the masters of 
rhetoric (objects not unworthy the 
attention of students in divinity), but 
the art of persuasion; including, in 
that term, the power at once to en. 
lighten and convince the understand- 
ing, and ‘o warm and captivate the 
heart. No preacher of his day haa at- 
tained to greater eminence 1p this art 
than Scougal himself; and his pupils 
had the singular advantage of seeing 
their master exemplify in the pulpit 
the ruics of eloquence which he de- 
livered ex cathedra. He considered 
that there were two prime requisites 
to constitute a pulpit orator: the or? 


* A home thrust at the practice of to0 
many of the Presbyterian clergy of that dat 
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was, an accurate knowledge of hu- 
man nature; and the otier, a Cha- 
racter of genuine goodness: the 
former being necessary to lead his 
hearers to the scquisition ot self- 
knowledge; the latter to enable him 
to find his way to their hearts, and 
to iuspire them with a love of holi- 
ness: and thus, fer viam plane regi- 
am, he guided the stuaenis to the 
temple of cioquence. 

The itght in which Professor 
Scouval viewed the art ol persuasion 
as connected with the pulpit, will ap- 
pear by the following quotaiion from 
Dr Gairden. * He was sensible of 
the little knowledye we had in the 
ars voluntatis ; how litthte we under- 
stood of tie hature of men’s passions 
and luciinations, and what things 
were most capable of bending their 
Wilis, and prevailing upon their 
minds, according to their different 
tempers: and accordingly, he judged 
there were two essential detects In 
our best kind of eloquence. The 
ene was, that, in the meditating our 
discourses, we rather merely const- 
dered the issues of our reason, and 
the nature of the thing we were 
thinking of ; and did not so much re- 
Ject upon the temper of the persons 
we were to speck to, and what kind 
of reasonings, words, and expres- 
slong would make the best impres- 
sion upon their minds 3 and theretore 
it was nothing strange, that words 
let fly at random touched them so 
little. The other, that our hearts 
were not thoroughly endued with 
those dispositions we would work on 
others by our words; and therefore 
it was no wonder all we said made 
so little impression on them.’’* 

Scougal’s counsels, respecting the 
private duties of the pastorai office, 

* Students in divinity would do well to 
peruse what Bishop Burnet says concerning 
preaching, in the 9th chapter of his Pasto- 
rai Care, wherein are many excellent re- 
fiections on the eloquence of the pulpit in 
the true spirit of Scougal ‘There are 
many useful hints on the same topic in 


Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 


Lettres, and in Dr. Hill’s Theological In- 
Stifutes, 


are truly valuable. He considered 
it to be the bounden duty of a cler- 
gyman to cuilivate a personal ac- 
quaintance with his people; to in- 
struct, admonish, and exhort them 
in private as well as in public; in 
shert, to be instant in season and out 
of season ; otherwise, how could he 
sustain the utle given in Scripture 
to those who minister in holy things, 
hamely, watchmen over the house of 
Israci2?* The sum of his counsels 
on this head was, that a clergyman 
should consider himself as the father 
of his flock; as their instructer, ad. 
viser, and guide in their most im- 
portant concerns; and that, in Imi- 
tation of St. Paul, he should make 
conscience of guing from house to 
house, in order to communicate 
knowledye to the ignorant; to solve 
the dcubts of the weak and scrupu- 
lous; to build up the household of 
faith ; to administer consolation to 
the afllicted ; and to smuoth the bed of 
death, “ And though” (to use his 
own words,) “the lamentable vast- 
ness of some of our charges makes 
it impossible to do all we could wish, 
yet must we not fail to do what we 
can.” Lo which he subjoins: “It 
is an excelleut practice of some I 
have the happiness to be acquainted 
with, who seldom miss a day where- 
in they do not apply themselves to 
soiwe or other of their people, and 
treat about the affairs of their souls.” 
Av important and delicate branch 

of the private duties of a parish 

priest is admonition and reproof. 

In orderto the successful discharge 

of this duty, a clergyman ought to 

possess fervent zeel. tempered by 

prudence and discretion; courage 

and firmness, softened down by a 

spirit of meekness and love; self- 

knowledge, aided by some acquaint- 

ance with the world; together with 

that delicate address which knows 


* Bishop Burnet, in the first chapter of 
his Pastoral Care, beautifully illustrates the 
various titles given to ministers in Holy 
Writ; namely, shepherds, stewards, am- 
bassadors, angels, rulers, watchmen, buil- 
ders, labourers, and soldiers. 
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how to consult the mollia tempora 
Jandi, and to speak a word in due 
season. ‘his short sketch at once 
deiineates the character of Protessor 
Scougal, and contains the substance 
of the maxims which he delivered 
on the subject of clerical reproof. 
He shewed how incumbent it was 
upon a minister, in administering 
reproof, to muintain the rule over 
his own spirit; to rebuke, as an 
Apostle enjoins, with «il lone-suf. 
fering; and to guard against any 
infusion of the bitter and unhaliowed 
leaven of pride, malice, and revenge, 
either in enforcing the discipline of 
the church, or ceisuring the faults 
of his hearers in private. The fol- 
lowing extract may serve as a spe- 
cimen of his counsels on this head. 
“The greatest and most difficult 
work of a minister, is In applying 
himself particulariy to the several 
persons under his charge; to ac- 
quaint himself with their behaviour 
and the temper of their souls; to 
redress what 1s amiss, and prevent 
their fuiure miscarriages. Without 
this private work, his other endea- 
vours will do little good. Interest 
and self-love will blind the eyes and 
stop the ears of men, and make them 
shiit off from themselves those ad- 
mouitions from the pulpit that are 
displeasing; and therefore we are 
commanded not only to teach and ex- 
hort, but also to reduke with ali au- 
thority ; and this must be done with 
a great deal of courage and zeal, of 
prudence and discretion, of meek- 
ness and love. More knowing and 
ingenious persons may be dealt with 
sometimes by secret insinuations, 
and oblique reflections on the vices 
they are guilty of; and we may 
sometimes scek a way to reprove 
their failings, by regretting and con- 
demning our own. But thatartifice 
is not necessary for the vulgar: 
having protested our iove and good 
intentions, it will be best to fall 
roundly to the matter.’’® 


* Sermon before the Synod of Aberdeen, 
on the Importance and Difliculty of the 
Ministerial Function. 


[ Sept. 


No private duty of the pastoral of- 
fice is attended wiih greater difficul- 
ties, or proves a source of greater 
distress to a delicate and Couscien- 
tious mind, than the visitation of the 
sick. So Scougalteit it; and in enu- 
merating the diflicuities of the minis. 
terial function, he exclaims, on this 
head, QO what a hard matter it is to 
deal with people that are ready to 
leave the world, and step in upon 
eternity ; when their souls do, as it 
were, hang on their lips, and they 
have one foot (as we use to say’ alrea- 
dy in the grave!” Some we find in 
this awful situation, like the icoltsh 
virgins, without oil in their lanips, 
and others with their lamps untrim- 
med; some resting satisfied with 
vague and general confessions of sin, 
without any satisfactory evidence of 
a broken and contrite heart, and 
others confidently reiving upon the 
merits and righteousness of Christ, 
without any signs of genuine repen- 
tance or lively faith; some plunged 
into the deepest distress, and others 
viewing death with an apathy which 
is quite shocking; while there are 
but few, comparatively speaking, 
whom we find strong in faith, lively 
in hope, and tervent in love. Scou- 
val lamented the tardiness of the 
renerality in sending for the minis- 
ter, whose attendance was seldom 
called for till medical skill had proved 
fruitless, * and then’? (to borrow his 
own words) ‘* they beg the minister 
to dress their souls for heaven, when 
their winding-sheet is preparing, and 
their friends are almost ready to 
dress the body for the funeral.’”? He 
counsels ministers.in such cases, to 
open the nature of evangelical re- 
pentance and faith, and cautions them 
against allowing any expressions to 
drop from them, which might lead 
the sick person, on the one hand, to 
despair of mercy, or sooth the by- 
standers, on the other hand, in their 
impenitence and procrastination. 

Professor Scougal did not confine 
himself to the ordinary routine of 
academical duty. In full term he 
annually delivered to the students Im 
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divinity, a serious and affectionate 


charge, in English,* on the weight 
and importance of the Christian mi- 
nistry; on the temper, Conversation, 
and deportment, becoming candidates 
for holy orders, and tiie course of 
private study which they ought to 
pursue. Instead of that proud and 
supercilious distance which too fre- 
queatly characterises the higher 
ranks of ac ademics, his conduct to- 
wards his pupils, both in public and 

rivate, was marked by aflubility, gen- 
(leness, and kind condescepsion. He 
encouraged the students to regard 
him as their friend and father; anx- 
jously concerned for their true hap- 
piness, and always ready freely to 
ceive them his best advice; with which 
view his house was open to them at 
all times; and under his roof they 
might be said to find themselves at 
home. “I]t was lis great care,” says 
Dr. Gairden, “to make bis private 
conversation with them as useful as 
his public; and by this, indeed, he 
hoped to do most vood.’? He took 
creat pleasure in directing the course 
of their reading ; and his private con- 
versation with them was happily cal- 
culated at once to open and enlarge 
their intellectual faculties, and to cap- 
uvate their hearts with the beauty of 
hohness. He used to caution the 
young men against spending too 
much time in the mere exercise of 
reading, which, when carried on in- 
cessuntly without yudement and dis- 
crimination, tended only to blunt the 
edee of genius, and to weaken the 
herwies of the mind. He recom- 
mended to them rather to digest well 
afew good books, than to indulge i 
taste for voluminous and extensive 


“* Academical lectures, in those days, 
were given in Latin, and, indeed, at a muc h 
later period. And the writer of these pages 
's free to confess, that he is one of those 
who regret that the practice has been dis- 
continued in our universities. There was a 
nee when no one presumed rxter silvas 

adenari GUuakrere Verunn, who was incap: able 
if prs srstanding a Latin prelection. We 
Nay next expect to hear of vernacular dis- 
Putations in the public schools. 


reading ; and to embrace ail oppor- 
tunities of profiuing by ilterary con- 
versation. Such had been bis own 
uniform practice, as we learn from 
the following passage in Dr. Gair- 
den’s sermon. “He bad not spent 
his whole time 1a reading, being sen- 
sible tiat it often served 1 Lo dull, con- 
fuse, und prejudicate men’s under- 
standings, and make them otf lmpe- 
rious aud dictating tempers; and 
therefore be made a pradent mix- 
ture, of a moderate reading a choice 
of useful books, and consulting the 
living as well as the dead, having 2a 
singular art of benefiting both him- 
self and others by conversation and 
discourse :, and he digested and im- 
proved all by retired meditations and 
fervent devotion, so that his Icarning 
seemed rather the issues of his own 
mind, and the inspiration o! the Al- 
mighty, which teacheth knowledge. 
He loved more to study things than 
words. He did not so much read 
books, as thinkthem; and, by a tran- 
slent view, would quickly compre- 
hend the design and manner of them.” 
Instead of poring over the ponderous 
tomes of exposilors and commenta- 
tors, he recommended to theological 
students to be assiduous and dilizent 
in the perusal of the sacred oracies, 
to make the Bible its own interpreter, 
and to accompany the reading of it 
with meditaticn and prayer. 

Next to the sacred oracies, the 
books in which he most delighted, 
and which he most warmly recom- 
mended, were the fathers of the four 
first centuries, particularly Jerome, 
Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory Nanzianzcn. He had no re- 
lish, as we have already obscrved, for 
controversial writings. He aimed.io 
inspire the students with a taste for 
books of practical and experiniental 
picty. In his private intercourses with 
his pupils, * he was carelul’’ (to bor- 
row the words of Dr. Gairden) * to 
take them off as much as possible, 
from the dispytine humour, and an 
itch of wranghig fro and con, about 
any thing ; ané, .any times by silence 
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answered their impertinent quibbles.” 
He studied their disposition and tem- 
per, that he might be enabled to 
bring bis counsels and admonitions 
home to their duszness and bosoms; 
and he told them their faults with 
such prudence, delicacy, and modes- 
ty, that if he failed in producing the 
effect he wished, he still retained their 
respect and their love. He cherished 
with the tenderest affection, these 
students who uppeared to him to be 
truly pious, and earnestly desirous of 
servmge God with thetr spirit in the 
Gospelof kis Son. We extorted them 
fo stir uft the gijt of God which was 
in them, by frequent retirement, self- 
communion, fasting, and prayer. He 
earnestly pressed them to weigh well 
the motives by which they were in- 
duced to aspire to the holy ministry. 
He cautioned them egainst the work- 
ings of vanity, ambition, or the love of 
popular applause ; and charged them 
to look witha single eye to the glory 
of God, the service of Jesus their 
Master, and the edification of the 
members of his mystical body. * Con- 
sidering,’ as Dr. Gairden expresses 
himself, ** self-will to be the root of 
all our sin, and an entire resignation 
to the will of God to be the very 
spring of all our duty, he directed 
them to frequent and constant acts of 
selt-dental and resignation.’? He held 
up the Cross to the view of candidates 
for holy orders; and the following 
saying of his deserves to be recorded: 
“ T account him not worthy of the 
name ofa minister of Christ, who can- 
not patiently suffer injury, contempt, 
and envy.’— Thus faithfully and 
prudently” (to recur to the funeral 
sermon already so often quoted) did 
our dear friend manage his charge, 
in serving the interest of his blessed 
Master; and we might bave hoped 
conidently, ere long, that, by the joint 
endeavours of his reverend colleague 


and himself, through the blessing of 


the Almighty, we should have seen 
another face on our church: but, 
amidst all his pious designs and cares, 


he is called by his great Master, in an 
hour that we thought not of, from his 
stewardship here, to an higher em. 
ployment in the other world.”’ 
About the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, symptoms of consumption 
appeared, which wasted him by slow 
degrees, and at last put an end to his 
valuable life, on the 13th of June, 
1678; before he had completed the 
ave of twenty-eight. Dr. Guirden 
thus speaks of his deportment on his 
death-bed :—-“ The end of his life 
was no less Christ’s, than the begin- 
ning and the whole course of it. The 
time of his sickness was as cheerful- 
ly spent, in suffering the will of God, 
as the former was in doing it. He 
manifested the greatest meekness 
and cheerfulness of spirit, through. 
out the whole course of it. He used 
not the least harsh expression, either 
to any of those that waited on him, 
or concerning the present providence. 
He expressed a perfect indifference 
as to life and death, and an entire re- 
signation to the will of God, to dis- 
pose of him as he thought meet. He 
found himself never more sensible of 
the vanity of this world, nor ever felt 
more ardent acts of love to God, than 
at that time. He was wrapt in admi- 
ration of God’s goodness to him, and 
the little returns he said he had made 
to it; andacknowledged his own great 
unworthiness, and his bumble conf- 
dence in the mercy and goodness of 
God, through the merits of his bless- 
ed Saviour. And thus meekly did 
he pass his sickness and resign his 
spirit, without any trouble from the 
world, or great pain of body, or any 
anezuish of mind. ¢ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace!’’’ To 
which are subjoined the following 
animated reflections :—* Truly, if we 
Idok upon our dear friend, and con- 
sider what he hath been, what he 
now is, and shall be to all eternity; 
it will make us sensible how much 
we ought to resign ourselves to, und 
glorify, the will of our heavenly Fa 
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ther, in his wise disposal of him. As 
to him fo live was Christ, so to die is 

ain. QO how may this, after the ex- 
ample of the ancient Christians, fill 
us with joy and comfort, in the well- 
grounded hope of the happiness of 
our dear friend! Well may we think 
we hear him say, Why do you mourn 
for me? Weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves ; for to me to die is 
gain. And O how happy is our 
friend, who now enjoys an absolute 
freedom from all the pains,and griefs, 
and troubles of this miserable world ! 
who is out of the reach of ali its 
temptations and snares; whose soul 
is put beyond the possibility of ever 
sinning ; which now only begins to 
live, being now ail light, and life, and 
love, and motion ; seeing and enjoy- 
ing God; joming in pure and holy 
friendship with angels and archan- 
gels, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect, in admiring and ador- 
ing his Redeemer! O let us not be- 
wail the absence of our friend, with 
fruidiess sizhsand tears ; nor sorrow 
as they that have no hope; but let us 
always endeavour, after his example, 
so to live toChrist in this world, that 
our death may be the same gain to 
us as to him !” 

Professor Scougal left his books 
to the library of King’s College ; and 
the sum of five thousand merks to 
his successors in the chair of Divi- 
nity. He was buried on the north 
side of the college chapel, opposite 
the high altar, afterwards called the 
bishop’s seat, or desk; with the fol- 
lowing inscription on his tomb-stone. 


Memorize sacrum 
HENRICUS SCOUGAL, 
Reverend in Christo Patris, Patricii 
Episcopi Aberdonensis filius, 
Philesophiz in hac Academia Regia, 
Per quadriennium, totidemque annis 
Ibidem Theologiz Professor. 
Ecclesiz in Auchterless, uno antistite, 

Pastor. 
Multa in tam brevissimo curriculo 
Didicit, przstitit, docuit. 

Ceeli avidus, et colo maturis, 
Obiit Anno Dom. MDC. LXXVUL 
JEtatis sux XXVIII. 

St hic exayias mortaiitatis posuit. 


Family Sermons.—No. XLV. On Matt. vi. 6. 
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FAMILY SERMONS. 


Matt. vi. 6—Lut thou, when 
jrrayest, enter into thy closet; and 
avhen thou hast shui thy door, pray 
tothy Father which is tn secret 3 and 
thy Father, which secth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly. 

Private prayer differs trom family 

or public prayer In several respects. 

The proper subjects of public or so- 

cial prayer ore such wants as belong 

to men in general. In private 
praver, the wants of our particular 
state, our peculiar trials, danvers, and 
temptations, form the proper sub- 
jects of our addresses. Hence pri- 
vate prayer isa peculiarly interest- 
ing part of devotion. It muy also be 
considered as more spiritual in its 
nature. In public prayer, there are 
many outward things to excite the 
affections: the surroundine multi- 
tude, the union of many voices and 
many hearts in the worship of God, 
the soothing or elevating strains of 
music, the solemnity of the house of 
God; all have a tendency to produce 
an artificial kind of devotion. This 
is not said in order to lessen the 
value of such helps to devotion: far 
fron: it: in our present siate, we 
need every help. Suil it must be 
owned, that the less our devotion 
arises from outward causes, and 
the less it depends on these, the 
more likely is it to be the genuine 
fecling of a pious heart, actuated by 
gratitude to God, admiration of bis 
perfections, love to his character, 
confidence in his providence, and 
faith in his promises. Private prayer, 
therefore, is tar more likely to be 
the result of a real fear and love of 
God. It cannot, at least, be the coff- 
spring of ostentation ; nor Js it easy 
to conceive that it should flow from 
hvpocrisy. In general it may be re- 
garded as the genuine expression 
of the feelings of the heari. offered 
up from the purest motives. and in 
the most spiritual manner. There 
may be even no voice heard, no 


form used; yet the ardent desire of 
the seul, the unuttered usplrauion, the 
yepitent sieh, will be perceived an 

penitent steh, will be perceived and 
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pte worship by 
that God who seeth tn secret. 
Private praver is also a better test 


accepted as the purest 


or index “i the state of the soul, than 
vorship. Tivery man 
When noeye 
‘ue Character 


pub: ic or social 4 
Is What he is in secret. 
is upon him, then his ti 
then he sincerely and devoutly pours 
ont his heart before God; if then ke 
truly mourns his sins, and fervently 
desires to obtain divine grace, lo par- 
don and sanctify him, there is good 
eround for believing that he Is a real 
disciple of Christ. Bur if the persony 
vho in sectal waplinis scens abimat- 
ed by a glow of devouon, and deeply 
affected by a sense of sin, feels no 
holy warmsth or penitent sorrew in 
private prayer; if he can often omit 
secret duties. or perform them only 
in a cold and careless manner; he 
has reason to fear lest his devotion 
in public should not be the offering 
of a sincere heart. 

Prayer is the intercourse of the 
soul with God the Father of spirits: 
an intercourse not carried on by the 
hearing of the ear, or the uttering 
of sounds, but by the union of mind 
with mind. It has been an old ob- 
fecuon eeainst prayer, that God does 


and feelings shew themselves. If 


not need io be told our wants, or to 
ed to supply them. This 
objection proceeds on a mistake as 
to the true nature of prayer. It does 
not consider prayer as the Inter- 
course or communication which sube 
sists between the Lord and Creator 
of the universe, the Chiet of all spiri- 
tusl beings. and the spiritual beings 
‘ihe angels 


be entrea! 


whons he has created, 
In heaven thus hold constant com- 
munion with Himin whom they live, 
and move, and have their being. Nor 
is it to be supposed, that, because 
eney liave no sins to lament, they 
have therefore no need of prayer: 
the very continuance of their state 
of perfection, of strength and des:re 
to do the will of God, may be the 
subjects of constant prayer—of de- 
vout acknowledement that all good 
proceeds from God, of humble con- 
fidence in bim, of fervent praise for 
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mercies enjoyed. And in answer to 
such prayer, there may be vouchsaf. 
ed fresh manifestations of the Divine 
presence, a renewal of strength, an 
increase of 
bliss : so that all wisdom, power, and 
goodness may appear to flow directly 
from God, the only Fountain ef good. 
In this way might Adam converse 
with God in paradise. But when he 
fell, this intercourse was destroyed; 
and since that period, men have lived 
in a state of alienation from God. 
But though communion with God, 
that mvaliuable privilege, has been 
forfeited, still man is not left without 
hope. A new way of access to God 
is opened. He has given his only Son 
to be a Mediator between himselfand 
his fallen creatures. They draw near 
to him on a throne of Grace through 
Christ, and he receives them for the 
suke of his beloved Son. And that 
this privilege may be rigbtly used, he 
has given them his Spirit to incline 
and teach them to pray, to help their 
infirmities, and to sanctify their de. 
sires. “Thus have we access to God, 
through Christ, by the Spirit. The 
throne of grace, where Jesus is seat- 
ed as the High Priest and Advocate 
of his people, is now the piace where 
God holds intercourse with man, and 
communicates to him the fulness of 
his grace. There, all his faithful 
servants are found. There they 
meet their God and each other ; and 
the blessed intercourse of heaven is 
kept up by prayer, dictated by the 
Spirit, and offered up through Christ. 

It is by means of our relation to 
his Son that God becomes in a pecu- 
‘iar sense our Father, and that we 
are encouraged to draw near him as 
such, in the confidence that with a 
father’s feelings he will receive and 
bless his returning children. Thus 
our intercourse with God is renewes, 
and we enjoy in our measure and 
degree that blessed communion with 
him on earth which the angels enjoy 
in heaven: und we then most nearly 
partake of the life, the enjoyment, 
the employment of angels, when we 
e engaged in prayer to God. 
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And as this freedom of access to 
God by prayer is the highest privi- 
lege we enjoy, so the benefits of it 
oithe highestorder. Letus re- 
yicorber that God is the only source 
ef ail good, of all wisdom = and 
siveneth, of wil honour, happiness, 
and vlOry ;und that whatever we have 
of these we must obtain immediately 
from him. Uuiitisalaw of the Di- 
ving povernmecnt, that spiritual eifts 
shouid be connected with prayer to 
God, and with the acknowledgement 
of our dependence on him. The life 
of heaven is spoken ofas sceing God; 
dweiling with him; tebssiinn his 
face coutinually. No inhabitant of 
heaven is insensible to the presence 
of God, butholds constant intercourse 
with him in the exercise of depen- 
dence and gratitude, adoration and 
praise ; and the perfection of religion 
on earth consists In partaking of the 
same benefits, and exercising the 
same affections. And how great is 
the value of those benefits which he 
bestows on such as maintain com- 
munion with him by prayer: All 
worldly blessings were but a small 
thine for ‘him to bestow: he gives 
lreely infinite blessines—eternal life, 
cternal glory, the eternal enjoyment 
of happiness. @Pfhese are blessings 
woithy of God to give, and of an im- 
mortal being to receive; and these 
are all communicated through the 
medium of prayer. ‘Vo prayer, the 
cgr of God is ever open; to prayer, 
the pardon of innumerable sins and 
deliverance fromevery evilare grant- 
ea by prayer, the victory over the 
Worl id, the flesh, and the devil is ob- 
tained ; by praycr, the weak are made 
strong, the helpless are protected,the 
corrupt are sanctified, death Is dis- 
mmedofits sting,and the grave of its 
spoil; by prayer, the gates of heaven 
we opened, and an entrance obtained 
into ae regions of eternal light and 
elory. 

And now, seeing that such is the 

privilege, and such the benefits, of 
rapes: ; and that we are invited, and 


} “Ven urged,to share in them; Is it not 


“matter deeply to be regretted that 
Christ. Obsery. No. 129, 
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so many should live without prayer ¢ 
nay, that prayer should be evenatrou- 
ble anda burden to them? Every day 
does the sun behold innumerabie ra- 
Uional beings, preserved and support- 
ed by God’s bounty, endued by him 
with many noble powers, and gra- 
ciously invited to partake of all the 
blessings of his favour and of eternal 
evlory, averse to communion with 
their God; rising in the morning 
without thanksgiving or prayer; ly- 

Ing dow n at night without acknow- 

ledg ing ais mercy or desiring his 
presence ; and who say to him in 
effect, “ Depart from us; we desire 
neither to know thee nor to recelve 
any blessing from thee.” Luin would 
I bring all who thus feel and aci, to 
a sense of their duty; fain weuld I 
convince them of the high privilege 
of being permitted to pray to God. 
May God himself, who alone can 
touch the heart, make the present 
endeavour effectual to that end ; may 
he awaken in them better feelings, 
while I lead them to ask their own 
consciences why it is that they neg- 
lect to pray.—lIs it that God is a spirl- 
tual Being whom you do not perceive 
by your senses, and therefore cannot 
converse with: Butare there not in- 
bumerable persons who find no such 
difficulty in addressing the Author of 
their lives? There is no move diffi- 
culty in addressing a being whom you 
do not see, than one whom you ‘do, 
provided only your belief of the pre- 
sence of both be equally strong Hi, 
indeed,you entertain a doubt whether 
God is present with you, and hears 
you, then indeed there will be no 
earnestness or seriousness In prayer. 
Unbelicf, then, is one great canse of 
the neslect of prayer. But surely 
even the evidence of our senses is 
not stronger that that which proves, 
beyond all question, that there is 
an Almighty Being who knows all 
things, who is ever present with his 
creatures, and attends to all they 
say and do. Every thing above us, 
beneath us, and around us, proves 
this. Our own existence is not 
more certain than His; and if He 
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exist, Fie must possess attributes 
which shew him to be near to us, 
about Gur pata, and surrounding us 
onevery side. And will He not hear 
if we address him? He that made the 
ear, shail he not hears He that form- 
cd the eye, shall he not see? Le 
that gave mab understanding, shalt 
he not perceive { Al! nature and all 
revelation confirm this,and proclaim 
God to be every where present, and 
at ali times obsei vant of his creatures. 
Wellthen may we adopt the lan- 
guage of the Psaimist, and say, 
‘* Llerd, thou hast searched me and 
known me; thou knowest my down- 
siting and my up-rising. Thou 
understandest my thoughts afar off. 
Thou compassest my pach and my 
iying down, and art acquai nted with 
all my ways: for there is not a word 
in my tongue but, lo, O Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether.” 

Lict us be persuaded, then, that at 
this moment, at every moment, there 
isan Almighty Beinpy near us, whe 
observes all we do, and say,and think, 
though we sec hitn not; and this Be- 
ing, in his word, requires us to main- 
tain aconstant Intercourse with him. 
We are, therefore, bound to pray to 
him daily, Shall we, then, refuse to 
pay him our just tribute of homage 
and obedience, and to hold commu- 
nion with him, when he invites and 
entreats us to do sof 

But the tres reason why we neglect 
to pray to God is probably a secret 
sense of guilt, and a cislike or dread 
toapproach him. We know that God 
isa holy God, who requires holiness 
in all who draw nigh to him; but our 
minds are averse to holiness, and 
though we cannot conceal curscives 
fvom him, yetwe vainly endeavour to 
hide him from our view. We donot 
like to have such a witness of ali we 
co; and we fee] an awe and constraint 

inthe thought of his presence. Be- 
sides,to pray, while we do not forsake 
Ur sins, appears to be such plain 
mockery of God that we cannot per- 
sistin it. In short, to use the lan- 
suave of Scripture, “ the carnal” or 
urenewed © mind is enmity against 





we should not act thus. 
presence which gives glory to hea- 


God; for it ts not sui oject to the jay 

of God, neither indeed can be.” Nav 
this is the very state trom which the 
preacning of the Gaspe' is intended 
to deliver men. By naiure men are 
alienated from God, and the Gorn! 
is intended to reconcile thei 5 bim, 
and to bring thein back ta ihe-. hea 
venly Pather by — ‘ones and 
prayers ackvorviedsing whe in? try 
they have dcne to the best of Beings, 
QO thet we were all convinced, that 1 
keeping at a diziance from God ° 
keep at a distance from our bes: 
friend and kindest benciacteor! He 
wants not our services, but we want 
him and his grace. He bnumiceth 
himself even to listen to the «der. 
tion of angels: yet such is his won- 
derful condescension thai he siceps 
from heaven to listen to the vrouus 
and supplications of the lowest and 
most abject of his creatures. He 
waits to do us good, and to shew us 
mercy, if we call upon him. Our 
unwillingness to pray to such a He- 
ing shews most strongly out need of 
prayer; for surely this alienation 
from God, this aversion to holy inter- 
course with him, must be removed, 
if we would dwell with God here- 
after in heaven. Surely,if we knew 
him aright; if we cquid see the in- 
finite fulness of his compassion, the 
overflowing benignity of his dispo- 
sition, the vast extent of his bounty, 
Ii is his 


_ 


ven and fills it with JOY 5 ; and ought 
not we also to rejoice in it! Con- 
sider only his mercy: Hic hath not 
withheld bis Son, his only Son, from 
us, but has given him to be a prop!- 
tiation for eur sins. Does this look 
like a stern, unpitying Being : 2 & But 
he is a just and holy God.” Yes. 
But, though both just and hoty, he 
delighteth not in the death of a sin- 
ner, but rather that he should turn 
from his way and live: and to effect 
this, what pains has he not taken; 
what arguments has he not used; 
what invitations has he not givens 
what promises has he not made! 
But, alas! till the heart is in some 
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changed, it 1s in vain to 
understanume. If, how- 
so far persuaded of the 


measure 
COM yince the 
we ure 
evi} of our alienation from God as to 
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be desireus to have it removed, let 
as bless God even for this desire, 
end iecus pray to him tor that mercy 
ad wrace uf which we stand In 
noed. Leer. us coniess to him our 

e state, lament betore him tbe 
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the saints who have entered into rest 
callus to come up to them: ange!s 
walt to carry the jovful Udings to 
heaven of our apy pieech to God: the 
Holy Spirit is even now suiving with 
us: Christ urzes US ivovn heisren to 
come to Ged throu:h him: Goo, 
the I'ather of ail, stretches towesds 

the sccptre of his grace, he en- 
Waid 
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tion, which should animate every 
child of this wise and gracious, in- 
sulted and indulvent Parent! 
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maa, fallen unhappy man, can forget 
alike the obligations of duty and of 
evralitude! Thousands pass on trom 
youth to age in willing servitude to 
every passion of their nature, and to 
every Caprice of vanity and opinion ; 
while they dread and fly from Fis 
authority whose service is periect 
freedom. And what shall we say of 
the best of us?’ Submission, which 
should be but our first duty,is reckon- 
ed amongst our highest attainments; 
and he is thought to be an advanced 
Christian, who is only not rebellious. 

There was a time when submis- 
sion to God was not counted among 
our burdens. In Eden, the seat of 
purity and joy, before sin had en- 
tered, and death by sin, our first 
parents walked gladly in the way 
their Maker had appointed them, 
happy in their mutual love, happy 
ina grateful adorauon of Hiim who 
rave it, happy in that filtal confidence 
which a sense of [ils perfections 
and of their own innocence inspired. 
To them, duty and enjoyment were 
one; the law oi obedience was the 
path of peace. But they were 
tempted, and they fell. They fell, 
because they would be wiser than 
their Creator, and thourht some bet- 
ter satisfaction might be found, by a 
breach of his holy commandments, 
than they had experienced in a 
Such, 
at least, appears to have been the 
cause of theirsad transeression, and 
such certainly 1s the history of a 
large part of the miserable adven- 
tures in Which their blind and un- 
happy offspring have ever since becn 
engaged. God is their proper hap- 
piness. His redeeming mercy has 
opened to them again the gates of 


ry 


everlasting lie. Ffis Jaw, holy and 
ust, Is the path that will conduct 
hem thither: his dispensations, se- 
cfet or manifest, rentle orcorrective, 
are ready, like guardian angcls, to 
watch over them, and lead them sate- 
ly inthe right way, or cali them back 
when they are wandering from it. 
But God they know not. They 
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know themselves, their appetites, 
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and passions. ‘They know the world 
abounding on every side with allure. 
ments to gratilication ; and though 
age after age has testified to tts vani. 
ty, and parents have stil transmiited 
to their children the history of their 
own disappolutments, the hopeless 
race 1s for ever renewed, and men 
follow after happiness in every di- 
rection, except that by which they 
might atiam it. 

Yet some there are, (in this hap- 
py land we mey reasonably hope 
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there are very many,) who by the 
mercy of God have been made 
sensible of the gweneral error; and 
who jiecl that true good only can be 
found by re-ascending towards that 
holy ight which cheered the bies- 
sed region whence our i. st porcuts 
wandered down into this land of 
shadows. ‘These, surely, are deeply 
sensible of their own blindness; 
they have lamented their past. fol- 
lies; they have felt the bicsseduess 
of drawing near to God as io their 
reconciled Father, and they desire 
above all things to be ior ever sub- 
jectto his guidance and government. 
Yes, certainly, these are their settled 
feelings, their deliberate wishes. 
Were it otherwise, how could they 
reasonably believe themselves to 
be led by the Spirit of truth? And 
vet, even among the truly pious, 
there are probably very few who 
always preserve an equal temper 
of mind amidst the chanres and 
chances of this world. Some are 
agzitated by their own distresses. 
Some are moved to surprise and 
erief at the afflictions which befall 
those who are most dear to them. 
And there are moments, perhaps 
(they should be only moments,) 
when even the most experienced 
Christian, though he may bow with 
unresisting submission under the 
band ef God, can scarcely lit up an 
eye of cratitude, or kiss with filial 
love the rod that chastens him. 
Itis neither to be expected nor 
desired, that we should become 1in- 
sensible to our own sufferings, or to 
those of others. Hewho is fainting 
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‘p pain or sickness, would think him- 
ceif but mocked, by being told that 
ie must throw aside his weakness, 
and rise superior to such #@fir mities. 


Nor is it by any means the nature of 


truc religion to diminish our tender- 
ness towards others. On the contra- 
ry, it opens the springs of every 
sentle feeling, and calls forth to new 
je and vigour every generous affec- 
don. Yet, notwithstanding this, it 
cannot be dented that we are far too 
apt to be dejected under the misfor- 
runes which betall ourselves; and 
so; eclimies, perhaps, while our own 
sorrows are sustained with fortitude, 
we ylieid toan unbecoming grief for 
those whose happiness Is very dear 
to US. 

Inveed, an exemplary patience 
under the distresses of our friends, is 
notthe firstol virtues. Yetitis very 
nossible that a feeling mind may be 
vetreyed into the indulgence of a 
more vehement sorrow, or a more 
carcful anxiety, for others, than is 
guiie COusistent with a spirit of filial 
resignadou,trem the generous nature 
of u sentiment which can be blame- 
avie only when it is excessive. The 
same principles, however, undoubt- 
edly apply to the pains which we feel 
for others, and those which we suffer 
fur ourselves; and the true Chris- 
lan must endeavour, in both cases, 
to recollect by whom they are in- 
licted, and to cultivate that cheer- 
ul assurance of the paternal care 
wn kindness of our heavenly Bene- 
factor, which will reconcile us to 
every dispensation, 

Submission to God, in its full ex. 
‘ent, is by no means an act of sim- 
plc obedience: it implies the union 
sud exercise of many Christian 
graces. "Lo submit, indeed, in the 
vrow sense of the word, is not a 
watter of choice to any of us. He 
who created heaven and earth by 
his word, and who wields the ele. 
Hicnts at his pleasure, will certainly 
Not want the power to give effect to 
his own purposes. As I live,” 
eth the Lord, “every knee shall 
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Powe” Vet there is a submission, 
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to which God invites his creatures 
as their privilege, while at the same 
time he requires it from them as 
their duty ;—a submission not of the 
act only, but of the heart, founded 
upon the deepest convicuon of his 
wisdom, ap entire trust in his provi- 
dence, anda fervent love of his good- 
ness. Such asubmission, it is plain, 
is essentially different from a mere 
acquiescence In events which we 
have no powertocontrol. It isthe 
homage of the will, the natural and 
beautiful expression of the best af- 
fections of the soul, of grautude, of 
veneration, of filial love and _ filtal 
confidence. 

I believe it happens to most men 
who are truly pious, to become, as 
they advance in life, less and less 
disposed to enter upon complicated 
schemes for the attainment even of 
those objects which appear to be the 
most reasonably desirable. They 
have found themselves so often mis- 
taken in their estimate of what is re- 
ally good; they have seen the events 
to which they are chiefly indebted 
for their happiness in this Jife, 
broughtaboutin a manner sooriginal, 
by a course sounlike any they should 
themselves have pursued, and often 
so independently of their own cilorts, 
that they erow distrustful of them- 
selves, and are tired of weaving plots 
which a single cross accident is suf- 
ficient to entangle ; or which, after 
having been completed with the ut- 
most skill and care, unravel of them- 
selves, and endin nothing. Now this 
Isa practical acknowledsment of the 
reasonableness of that duty which we 
are now considering. If our expe- 
rience convinces us that we neither 
understand well how to choose events 
nor how to control them, is it not 
maniiestly our best wisdom to resign 
them willingly into the hands oi 


Uiim who is certainly capable of di- 
recting them properly, and who has 
declared that “ they who trust in the 
Lord shall want no manner of thing 
that 1s good £”’ 

It seems, indeed, as if a wisdom 
fur short of that which Christianity 
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teaches, would suffice to instruct us equal to both. In the very prun. 


in the vonity of earthly schemes, 
and t o lay ihe foundation of a reil- 
gious submission to God in the dis- 
trust ef our own policy. Consider 
the mestremarkable e: camples which 
history aas recorded, of rare talents, 
and rare fortune, united for the ac- 
complishment of some illustrious 
end. Whatare they, i read aright, 
but so many lessons of humility ¢ 
Philip, the tather of Alexander, was 
by fur the most eceompiished hero 
ofbisage. His birth was noble, his 
person eraceiul and dignified ; his 
understending of that rare class in 
which depth and facility are equally 
ubited, at once clegrant und compre- 
he sive, and embellished with all 
the Jearning that Greece ip her best 
era could supply 3 ; hisachicvements 
3 s were great and brilliant, 
and his success was almost unvaried. 
[it was Phelin’s chief ambition to 
live to future ages; and, that the 
triumph of his glory might be per- 
manent, he was unxious to emb ody 
it in the literature and eloquence of 
Athens. For this end, he was con- 
tent to pardon alike her insults and 
her tnjvcics, and courted with un- 
wearicd assiduity the most conside- 
fable members of her common- 
wealt the cloguence of a 
single men defeated all his hopes. 


Dermastvenes was sis enemy; and 
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abe, by his matchl penis, to 


brane with piece oh iaheai, during 
more thun two thousand years, the 
illustricus prince who vanquished 
and svuved him. 

if the ancient world produced 
any person more deserving of admi- 
ration than Philip, perhaps it was his 
son. It was Ais ambition to found a 
mighty empire, which should em- 
brace both the castern and western 
hemisphere, and fostcr, under one 


parent apd protecting shade, the 


commerce, learning, arts, and legis- 
lation of the world. The greatness 
of his design could be 
only by the 
conceived it; and his 


measured 
extensive genius which 
success was 


of youth, he cverthrew the most 
potent kingdom of Asia; hos: lected 
the position and lata the torndations 
of a city, which for a thousand years 
drew Into its bosom the weath «! 
three continenis: he carricd bi: 
torious arms into the heart of fro 
and, having fixed ond jorttied 
eastern froniter, returned to fanviay 
io prepare for extending his con 
quests in the west. here, as ie 
Wes retiring carly to insti he passed 
by a chamber where some of his 
young officers and “sale were ban- 
queting, and in a thouguiess mo. 
ment, for he was by habit very tem- 
perate, he acceptee an wiper to 
join their carousals. The re=', who 
does not Know : In a low. des 5 he 
was iaid tn hi: Breen and in a few 
rears, the greai rs ive, of which be 
thought to have laid the foundation 
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of the most vulear notoriety. Cresai 
desired to be master of tug world 
By the devotion of thirty years of 
his life to a single object. by ibe 
exercise of the most unrivitled ta- 
lents, and the perpetration ot un- 
exampled crimes, he seemed to have 
effected his purpose. He was de- 
clared Dictator. And how leng did 
he enjoy his elevation? The ability 
which had raised him so high, failed 
him, when only a small portion of It 
was necessary to sustain him In lils 
eullly eminence. He had fought 
his way to empire, at the head of 
legions who were devoted to bin; 
and he had not the prudence to re- 
tain a mere body curard, to preserve 
what he had won. He had sustained 
a character for moderation, during a 
long series of y u's, with consum- 
mate skill and hypocrisy ; aud when 
nothing but the language of modera- 
tion was eager or needful, he for 
rot to use it; and provoked a people 
who were onion of the name of 
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rty, though they had surrendered 
Iie substance. by an avarice of silly 
Tie bad delivered himself re- 
ne — from the most complicated 
ang evcerwhelming distresses, by his 
motionless sagactty and courage; and 
he wes rnined at last by foolishly 
oH oowing an irregular, til-concert- 

sous pivacy, which a child might 
have Ji covered. He had livedin the 
sco! 4 teensand dangers in the 
jeid. aud he ceil by the hands of as- 
these iusiences, and nemberless 
others, Which are jess striking only 
because Tires: ae .CSs POLOPriens, have 
been ciicd by the mornitsts of every 
atter a iew serious come 
dismissed, with a sigh over 
the v: apity of earthly glorv. They 
prove, 1idced, its vanity “beyond con- 
troyvérsy ; but they prove, aiso, much 
more. They express, in large ana 
striking cha that hopeless 
uncertainty which attends uponevery 
scheme of earthly policy. What is 
tric of great thines, is true of small. 
Private life has its Philips, and Alex- 
anders, and Cesars, without number, 
Who are striving, with unwearied dili- 
rence, for the attainment of a com- 
mandine reputation, or brilliant esia- 
blishments, or ascendency of station. 
The mere moralist can do little more 
than condemn their fcily, and weep 
overit. Butthe Christian may surely 
be taught, by such ieaingy te, a lesson 
of far higher wisdom; and, touched 
his own weakness, 
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ments, 


"acters, 


with a sense of 
may Jearn to resign himself, without 
rere tand without fear,into the hands 
of his beneficent Creator. 

The necessity of submission is, ?n 
the nature of things, proportional to 
the infirmities of those who are call- 
ed on to submit. All agree, even 
they who are the least disposed to 
Cxalt the parental authority, that in 
early childhood implicit obedience 
Must be exacted. Let the propricty 
of submission to God be measured, 
then, by the ignorance and corrup- 
ton of man. Yet, how inconsistent 


ae we! Few, perhaps, read the his- 
‘ory of our first parents, without 


feeling amazed at their folly in for- 
feitine’ so great happiness for the 
sleasure of a single transgression. 
ut what was their presumption 
compared with our own? Their un- 
derstandings were not obscured by 
passions, warped by prejudices, or 
contracted by ignorance and neglect. 
We have derived froin them « cor- 
rupt nature, and our iaculties ave so 
weak that it 1s with aidiculty we 
discover a few things immediately 
around us: yet we are feariess and 
confident as they, and reacy continu- 
ally to hazard the same taial experi- 
ment which they too boldly hazarded, 
and * brougit death into the world, 
and all our woe.”’ 
Submissionisaconsiderabie branch 
of true faith. It is the Apostle’s 
charge aguinst Use unbelieving Jews, 
that “ going about to establish tue 
own righteousness, they had not sub- 
mitted the:mseives to the righteous- 
ness of God.” Yisey thought they 
were perfectly instructed in the way 
of salvation. They confided In their 
own wisdom, and the wisdom of their 
scribes and doctors ; and they refused 
to come, as litle children, to learn 
wisdom from those who were eap- 
pointed of God to declare it. Thus 
itis with us, in respect of the varying 
events of this life. They who by 
the grace of God have been instucied, 
from his word and their own experl- 
ence, in the ceaseless providence of 
his government; who fully believe 
that his eyes are ever all, “runnin 
to and fro throughout the earth ;” 
are daily more and more disposed to 
resign into his hands all their ways, 
their dearest hopes and fondest wish- 
s; fully persuaded that his w.sdom 
and loving kindness will never tail 
them; and that he will find a way, 
even for the fulfilment of their carth- 
ly desires, if it be meet that they 
should be accomplished. Nor ts it 
presumption to say, that an entire 
submission to the will of God, and 1 
cheerful committal of all our con- 
cerns to the disposition of his good 
providence, is the course which true 
wisdom prescibes for the attainment 
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of the best temporal blessings. 
* Humble yourselves under the 
mney hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time:” * casting all 
your care on him, for he careth for 
you.” * Be careful for nothing ; but 
in every thing, by supplication and 
prayer, let your requests be made 
known unto God.” the eyes of 
the Lord are over the righteous, and 
his ears are open to their prayers.” 
Those, on the other hand,who, though 
they may havea general belief in the 
promises ot God, have not attained 
to that practical confidence which 
would enable them, with singlcness 
of heart, to resign all things to his 
disposal, are apt to “go about to ¢s- 
tablish their” ood, much as the Jews 
did to establish their righteousness. 
They have too great confidence in 
their own wisdom; and so do not, as 
heartily and entirely as they ought, 
‘submit themselves” to the wisdom 
of God. And what must be the issue? 
Their me eneanng when most success- 
ful, want their best blessing ; and, if 
they fail, are without consolation. 
‘The error is, indeed, far less fatal 
than that of the unbelieving Jews, 
but it is scarcely less instructive. 

This paper has insensibly grown 
to a considerable length; and the pa- 
tience of my readers may perhaps be 
exhausted, though the subject is not. 
It would, however, be unpardonable 
to conclude without saying some 
thing ofthe spiritual blessings which 
God has ordained to accoinpany true 
submission, and of the heavenly de- 
light which attends it. 

Trials and afilictions — well 
have been appointed, by r greet 
Creator, mercly as atest of ourallegi- 
ance ; more especially to ialicn man, 
the fit subject of chastisement. But 
God, who is rich in mercy, whose pe- 
culiar attribute itis to educe good out 
of evil, has not so ordained it. dur 


earthly parents may chasten us after 
their pleasure ; butile “/or cur profit, 
that we may be fiariakers of his hal- 
ness.” 

How impcricectly do we cstimate 
the true value of things: 


Did we 


rightly apprehend, or even duly con- 


sider, what it is to be “ partakers of 


the holiness” of God, methinks it 
would be impossible for us to be sad, 
even in the midst of the bitterest 
affiictions. ‘The privileges of a true 
Christian are, indeed, many. To 
know God, to trust In him, to love 
him; to have communion with the 
Vather of spirits ; to come to him as 
pardoned and beloved children in 
Christ Jesus: these, indeed, are high 
and heavenly blessings, in compari- 
son of which, all that the world calls 
glory, vanishes away and Is lost. Yet 
there is stilla higher privilege, abet- 
ter blessing, the fruit and the reward 
of suffering ; * to be made partaker 
of his holiness.” This is the utmost 
point of exaltation: imagination can 
ascend no higher. If we may be 
partakers of the holiness of t.od, we 
shall undoubtedly be partakers also 
of his happiness; for holiness and 
happiness are one. Sin has separated 
the sister seraphs in this world ; and 
while they roam around our vale of 
darkness, though, by « secret sy mpa- 
thy,continnally tending toeach other, 
some cloud still interposes to prevent 
their perfect union. But in heaven 
they shall be for ever united, one in 
nature and one in beauty. 

Let us, then, act as beings worthy 
of our high destiny. Having these 
bilevel “ let us cast aside every 
weight, and the sin that doth so 

easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our falth, who, for 
the joy that was set before him, ev- 
cured the cross,despising the shame; 


and is set down on the right band o! 


the throne of God.” “ For we has 
need of patience, that after we have 
done the will of God, we may re- 
ceive the promise.’ Now, ‘tri- 
bulation worketh patience, and pa- 
tience experience, and experience 
hope ; and hope maketh not asham- 
ed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts.’? ‘ Where- 
fore, lift up the hands that hang 
down, and th e feeble knees.” “ For 
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yet a little while, and he that shall be made like to him in glory and hap- 
come will come, and will not tarry.”’ piness in a better. For his Savicur’s 
« Behold the tabernacle of God is sake, he is fully persuaded that, un- 
with men, and he will dwell with worthy though he must be, the Fa- 
them, and they shall be his people; ther of light and life wili vouchsafe 
and God himself shall be with them, to behold him with complacency ; 
and be their God.” “ And the re- and in this biessed assurance, he 1s 
deemed of the Lord shall come to enabied, amid all the strange accli- 
Sion with scones and everlasting joy dents and changes of this life, to lift 
upon their heads, and sorrow and én eye of joy and confidence upwards, 
siching shall flee awey.” and follow gladly whithersoever the 
Lastly, consider the delight which hand of Heavenshallleadhim. Like 
accompanies a true resignation. God the patriarch of old, he rejoices to go 
is not angry because he chastens us; out, not knowing whither he is going. 
or if angry (alas, how many are our It is enough tor him that God is 
provocations !), his frowns are but every where 
the frowns of a parent; “the graver 
countenance of love.” ‘ For a hittle 
moment I hid my face from thee, but 
with everiasting kindness will have Nor isthisall. Ifthe highest earthly 
mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy gratification is to be found in pleas- 
Redeemer.” The true Christiancan ing those we love; if the humblest 
look up to God in the midst of efflic- effort is delightful which can express 
tions, as tou tender lather. Strength- an ardent and generous affection; 
ened by his Spirit, convinced of his can it be a mean satisfaction to tes- 
wisdom, deeply touched with asense tify, by filial docility and submission, 
of his abundant and unmerited mer- that entire confidence, that heartfelt 
cies, he can rejoice that he is per- gratitude, and adoring love to our 
mitted in any manner to contribute Almighty Father, which are the very 
to advance the glory of his God; and elements that compose the temper 
can pray with bis whole heart, that and character of the true Christian? 
his «will be done on earth as it is Holy and heavenly elements! which 
in heaven.” When faint with pain shall survive the japse of ages, and 
or sorrow, he remembers that the triumph over the decays of nature. 
“Captain of his salvation was made “ The world passeth away, and the 
perfect through suffering.’ To be lusts thereof; but he that doeth the 
made like him in affliction, isa suffi- will of God endureth for ever.” 
cleat honour in this world; he shail CRITO. 
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Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Eiitor of the Chnstian Observer. tended, nature, not unworthy of your 
Your insertion of some judicious notice. 
observations, by Pasror, upon the It was very justly observed by Pas- 


use of the word “ sanctified,”? as ap- tor, that “sanctified looks,’ in the 
plied, in Hodgson’s Life of Bishop legitimate sense of the word, 1. e. 
Porteus, to certain “looks” which it looks indicative of that inward “ ho- 
was said that honest prelate never liness without which no man shall 
assumed, encourages me to hope see the Lord,’ not only may, but 
that you will deem some furiher re- ought to be, reckoned amongst the 
marks of a similar, though more ex- beauties which adorn, and even the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 129. 4 1) 
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sublimities which ennoble, the human 
countenance. Why, he very prop- 
erly asks,are cheerfulness, innocence, 
benignity, the acuteness of intellect, 
or the energy of courage, to be con. 
sidered as true physiognomical ex- 
cellences: and why is another qual- 
ity, superior in its origin to all the 
rest, and which stamps upon the soul 
the immediate features of a celestial 
resemblance, to be viewed with in- 
difference, and even with insult, when 
beaming in “the human face divine ?”’ 
To this question, } presume, indeed, 
the temnerate Mr. Hiodgson would 
answer, that it is not to a yor I, but to 
a fictitious, character of holiness 
stamped upon the visage, that he 
affixes the scal of condemnation. And 
he would appeal to a book, in which 
he is well versed, for authority to 
say, that even “when we fast, we are 
not to be of a sad countenance, as the 
hypocrites are, who disheure their 
faces that they may appear unto men 
to fast.’ In short, he would say, 
that it is hypocrisy he means to stiv- 
matise, and not sanctity; that he 
alludes to the dejected “haviour 
the visage,’ the starched air end 
straig lit locks, by which the ambitious 
often seck respect from the vulgar, 
and knaves from their dupes; not to 
that pere and involuntary cfilucnce 
from an inspired heart, which once 
shaded the bee of Noses with inac- 
cessible brizhtness, and clothed the 
features of Stephen with the aspect 
of an angel. 

Now, upon this answer, which 
scems to gO the whole Ic neth of aby 
fair or rational defen ce, the follow- 
ing remavks will take their ground; 
which are intended to we not 
Mr. Hodgson in particuiar (for whom 
every friend of Christianity must 

acannon senuments of un feigned 
espect,) but those persons in general, 

wW “ans Vabit it is to use any word or 
expression which bears a favourable 
construction, and especially if so ap- 
plied in Scripture, either to denote a 
vice, however nearly aliied to it in 
Miche carance, or to convey a censure, 
however justly merited. Instances 
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out of number will occur to every 
reader’s mind of the fault, if a fault 
it shall be proved, which 1s here 
aliudedto; and which embraces, first, 
the direct application of scriptural 
titles, such as vightcous, holy, sarcti- 


fied, the eciect, the saints, the godly, 


&e. &e. to such persons as, in our 
estimation, deserve them only in 
an ironical and reproacitul sense; 
secondly, the same application of 
words, which, though not “ tot¢dem 
literis’’ to be found in Scripture, yet 
are clearly deducible both in scund 
and sense from the sacred writings, 
sucn as evangelical, fiuriian, zealot, 
fiectist, besides the lower race of 
fisalm singers, &c. scarcely to be 
named in good company at all: 
thirdly, the misappiication of scrip- 
tural quotations or sentiments for 
purposes of invective, satire, and 
sarcasm. 

Now, in shewing the mischievous 
tendency of these severa! practices, 
it is by no means intended to Enter 
into any general discussion of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of vidi- 
cule, as applied to sacred subjects. 
The cid maxim of “ridicule the test 
of truth,’? we may fairly consider as 
at an end, till the question so well 
asked, shall have been as well an- 
swered; “If ridicule be the test of 
truth, what is the test of ridicule? 
But, allowing this to stand amongst 
the rhetorical feures, not indeed as 
argument, but as a subsidiary to the 
cnds of argument ; sull we must ex- 
pect it to ‘be allowed, in returD, that 
there is some limitation In its char- 
ter; and that it is not a sufficient 
apology for the present, or any 
similar praciice, to say that it zs rii- 
cule, that it is irony, that nothine se- 
rious is Intended 3 and therefore that 
no action can possibly lic for infraction 
of decorum, or violation of the laws 
of truth. Ridicule, at least, may be 
mischievous, or indecorous ; and the 
cause of truth may be seriously 
committed by an appeal to tes:s 
which do not even profess to afford 
any standard of its value. Just as 
Mr. Law has well observed in tie 
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case of amusements, though they 
may be lawful, or even necessary, as 
a relaxation of the mind; still it 1s 
not enough, in order to justify any 
particular species of them which may 
be proposed, to say of it, that it 7s 
amusement, and therefore innocent. 

That the misapplication of the 
scriptural terms, above mentioned, Is 
wholly indefensible on the grounds 
there stated, or indeed on any solid 
or rational ground whatsoever, I 
think quite clear from the following 
considerations. 

1. The practice may be consider- 
ed as frcudulent.—The use and ap- 
plication of good names, in a false 
sense, is frequently made for want 
of bad names at hand, to be applied 
ina true sense. A man sits down, 
witha determination before-hand, to 
ccusure and expose the character of 
some individual or set of men. Ie 
searches his vocabulary tor words 
suited to his dark purpose: he turns 
over the black list ene by one, and 
carefully weighs the several appel- 
lative nouns of knave, fool, hypo- 
crite, liar, lunatic, &c. &c. 3; but he 
finds not one of them exactly suitable 
to his purpose. Some would expose 
no one but himself; others he finds, 
afier dilivent inquiry, ke cannot fix 
upon the fore-ordained delinquent. 
ile has no wish to stand in the pillory 
jor defamation, nor be posted himself 
for the har which he would wish his 
culprit to appear. Partiy therefore 
in despair, and partly through idle- 
ness, he turns to the fair side of his 
nomenclature. With a_ boldness 
something like another grand accus- 
er, who once said, “Evil, be thou my 
rood,’ he determines to adopt * good 
for his evil ;’? and he now findsa new 
and copious flow of expression, to 
Which he had been before an utter 
Stranger. Under a new and trans- 
forming touch, Qui color albus erat 
mune est contrarius aloo; like a 
moral, orimmoral, alchy mist, he con- 
verts all the virtues severally mto ar- 
ticles of censure, and secures the 
“ondemnation of his adversary on the 
very ground which had before ren- 


dered him impregnable. It is very 
true, nothing is farther from the mind 
of the accuser, than to charge the ve- 
ry virtues he names upon the accus- 
ed. Onthe contrary, under the title 
ofa‘ righteous one,’ he means to 
convey the charge of arrogance or 
hypocrisy. His * sanctified” friend 
stanas proxy tor a sly, underhand, 
se}{-interested varlet. His * pietist,” 
isa compound of enthusiusm and 
superstition. His “saint,” lamb- 
like, and full of the milk of human 
kindness, is nothing more than a 
mean, pitiful, low-spirited coward. 
In short, by a very small felicity of 
collocation or of termination, I had 
almost said of tail, every virtue be- 
comes an ape; and by being infal- 
libly rendered into its kindred vice, 
is made the object of derision and 
aversion. Now all this is the very 
thing complained of as the essence 
of imposture. ‘The accuser, with. 
out changing his intenuons, floats 
them under false colours. He puts 
a mask on his language, that it may 
not appear in its true and proper 
deformity; and under a disguise, 
thin it must be owned, fixes his ar- 
eument, or his calumny, as it may 
happen, with more certain effect in 
the heart of his audience. In short, 
he accomplishes that object by ob- 
lique methods, which he could not 
attain by more direct ones; and by 
a species of dishonest legerdemain, 
he gains the laugh, or carries the 
sentence as he wished, before the 
merits of the case had ever been 
distinctly brought into view. It is 
in vainy as it has been already re- 
marked, to rank this among the arti- 
fices oforatory. ‘The question still 
returns; Isitan honest artifice ? The 
ancient heathens, often better mo- 
ralists than modern Christians, and 
who willed the orator to be a good 
man, knew the proper name for this 
figure, “ Est huic finitinum dissimu- 
lationt; cum honesto verbo vitiosa 
res appellatur:” Cicero de Orat. 2: 
where, indeed, he treats the whole 
subject of ridicule in a way desery- 
ine the attention of our religious 
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satirists, and concludes, in regard to 
the whole topic, “est, mea senten- 
tid, vel tenuissimusingenii fructus,” 
The dissimulation or fraud here 
complained of ts doubtless the same, 
if it be only the name of some pagan 
virtue, such as honest patriotism, dis- 
interested generosity, and the like, 
under which the sarcasm Is convey- 
ed: only religion, being a still weign- 
tier concern, and demanding, fer se, 
a more strict attention to truth, the 
fraud ts here more sensibly felt, and 
becomes more guilty: notto mention 
also a certain aptitude in men to ap- 
prehend and relish more the deceit 
practised on the foot of some Chris- 
tian virtue, than on that of a mere 
human excellency. Men naturally 
respect patriotism; but they do not 
naturally love piety. 

Aher these remarks on the fraudu. 
Jency of the practice, it will not want 
amy words to prove it In the highest 
desree uncharitable, whether consi- 
dered as enlarging the resources of 
invective attack, or as exposing a 
greater number of persons to its ina- 
liznant influence.—The defects of 
lancuage have alwavs been a subject 
of compl sint amongst philosophers. 
AA want of words to Vwi our ideas, 
has often been felt as “a preventive 
check’? to the multiplication of ideas 
themselves; much as a want of Irabi- 
tations acts against the increase of 
population. Ilence arose the use of 
figurative janguage, and the meta- 
phorical application of the same 
words to different ideas ; and to this 
source may,in some dezree,be traced 
the peculiar kind of figurative ex- 
pressions now under discussion. But 
if ever this ous philosophical re- 
source was to be deprecated, li ever 
the just limitations and even barren- 
ness of language were to be hailedas 

a blessing to raankind, surely itought 
te be so in the article of words of vi- 
tuperation. The real crimes of men 
are sufficiently intelligible,and stamp- 
ed in characters sufficiently dark to 
have been early known, and noted 
down In the durable register of Jan- 
The word expressing a lie, 


cuage. 


perhaps never was wanting in any lan- 
guave but that of the Houynhymns. 
And, thanks to the conscience or the 
passions of mankind, the expressions 
of abhorrence and contempt, applica- 
ble to crimes, are amongst the ieast 
defective parts of any human dialect: 
* Verbaque provisam rem 7ov invita 
sequuntur.’”’ Where was the need 
then, or rather where is not the evil, 
of introducing another set of words, 
and a new train of ideas, into this 
already ftli-charged department of 
language? What philanthropist, not 
to say Christian, must not lament to 
see a frail race agreeing to Page 
and fret each other by a strange and 
eq livocal generation of names and 
crimes, meaning in thelr original use 
the very opposite of what they are 
now to express, and depending for 
their injurious application upon the 
perverted fancy or corrupt humours 
of mankind’ By this abuse of words, 
not only terms, but even subjects, of 
reproach are multiplied without 
limit. In our perverse vocabulary, 
the crimes of saintship and of 
roguery, though generally alike, are 
not perfectly synonymous. The for- 
mer stands out asa somewhat new 
crime, distinguishable in imagina. 
tion from the latter, and often the 
more galling imputation of the two. 
And thus the feelings of men are 
exposed to injury at new points: 
their passions, which every friend of 
man would desire to allay, are made 
doubly liable to irritation ; and that 
“unruly member, which none can 
tame,’’ 1s armed with fresh weapons, 
from which there is no escape, No, 
not even behind the shield of virtue 
itself. Lor not only are the means 
of annoyance thus multiplied without 
limit or profit against excepuonable, 
but even against the most unexccp- 
tionable, characters. Persons, who 
have not only aclaim on our charity; 
but our very justice ; persons, on 
whom it would be unsafe or im- 
possible to fasten any direct term of 
reproach whatever, may yet “ fall 
down wounded” under the imputa- 
tion of their virtues, The aick-name 
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of “jusv’ was found sufficient to os- 
tracise Aristides out of the Athenian 
commonwealth. 
Daniel, who could find mene occa- 
sion nor fault awainst him concern. 
Ine tne kinedom, “forasmuch as 
he was faithful, neither was there 
any error or fault found in’ him,” 
vet found it against him concerning 
the law of his God. Aml though it 
is true, the politeness of the present 
ave would not tolerate the proposal 
to cast any devotional delinqvent into 
a den of lions, yet its charity will not 
rescue him from the ¢ monkey nails of 
a malignant irony. 

The practical question, under this 
head, Comes to a very short issue. 
Is such a person qustly chargeable 
wilh any thing which renders him ob- 
noxious to society? Is he deserving 
cither of contempt or reprobation § : 
jf so, name the crime: put yourself 
to the trouble of embodying the ac. 
cusation in definite terms, and let 
lini, as it were, sce bis accuser face 
to fuce. Shoutd there be nothing 
else, call him at random enthustast, 
madman; accuse him of “ the total 
destruction of human reason, the 
quenching of every faculty, the blot- 
tng out of wll mind, fatutty, folly, 
idiotism,?? * Perhaps you may, if 
not very bold, hesitate to attack “hin 
with these weapons, In a rank, In 
which a Pascal, a Fenelon, a Boyle, 
a Leighton, a Iforne, “the sweet 
enthusiast,” a Watts, are to be 
found. But if so, hesitate much 
more to wound his just feelings by 
the comparatively safe but eens ex- 
pedient of deriding him as an clect, 
one of the lambs of Christ, a holy 
Zeulot, a sanctimonious purist, &c. 

But oes all question, the just- 
estas well as heaviest charge of all 
avalnst this pr aclice, 1S its frofaneness. 
ltis in itself a guilty profanation of 
sacred things; and argues, even In 
the judgment of Charity herself, an 
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irreverent position of mind whilst 
we indulge in it. The very defimtion 
of the word tO profane,” may be 
fairly laid down “to apply sacred 
things to ends and purposes foreign 
to their origina i] destination.’ Now, 
if the end "snl purpose of certain 
phrases or appeilations in Scripture 
(which, be it remembered, are of 
Divine choice) should be to desig- 
hate, to exalt, to recommend, cer- 
tain characters or certain conduct; 
it is clearly a foreign, nay, direct 
contrary, application of these terms, 
to hold up, by them, any Character 
or conduct to ridicule or censure. 
it is not now the question, whether 
such punishment be deserved or not; 
but whether it should be inflicted 
with such instruments. Are we to 
call names in Scripture language, 
aud to hurl texts of Scripture at one 
salto for the purposes of buf- 
foonery £ Can such a practice be 
soberly viewed in any other light 
than that of desecratlig the baliow- 
ed ornaments of the Christian, and 
converting them Into budecs of dis- 
erace? You smite 2 man with the 
very sceptre which God has pu it Into 
his wane as a token of excellency ; 
and, it might almost be said, stone ¢ 
man WV ‘th the jewels with whi 
God has ennobled his crown. The 
effect of this treatment will casily be 
euessed, if applied to the badges of 
carthly distinction: and if its effect 
on those olf Sedianlon 
be doubted, ! examine his 
own mind, and question the assecia- 
tions which first rise there upon the 
mention of the terms saint, godly, 
elect, and soon. Do they presently 
themselves with that in- 
reverence, that noble am- 
ich endeavour,” which 
Ave had 
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impression? So often seen in bad 
company, they seem to have become 
bad themselves. They have been 
attached to ill characters, till the un- 
seemliness of the character has crept 
upon the dress in which it had been 
fantastically arrayed: and, far from 
accomplishing the pretended object, 
of exposing the hypocrite to ridicule 
by the incongruity of his appellation 
as a saint, the éerm has gradually ac- 
quired the set and figure of the /er- 
son; and now we but too casily re- 
coguise in all good company the con- 
gruity, or rather identity, between 
the saint and the hypocrite. Not 
that, in order to shew the profanation 
of sacred language by such usage, it 
is necessary to prove any absolute fall 
in its value: else we shall be put off 
with the poor rejol inder, that its de- 
terioration in public opinion arose 
from the Use made of Scripture by 
fanatics,and would have been as great 
if it had never been made use of in 
the waragainst them. Of this more 
anon; but, in the mean time, let it be 
observed, the objecticn lies mainly 
arainst this ill use itself of Scripture, 
not the effect accidentally owing 
froin it. The vessel once used ior 
sacred, and now for profane pur- 
poses, need not Change its nature, or 
lose Its value, or its lustre, to prove 
its actual profanation by such pro- 
miscuous use. Without doubt, the 
vessels of the Lord produced by Bel- 
shazzar, at his impious feast, were in 
all their full and proper brightness ; 
and so they _— have been restored 
to the temple service; but, notwith- 
standing this, the hand- writing upon 
he wall convinced that unfort ‘unate 
monarch, when it was too late, 0 of his 
profane conduct; and his fate lefta 
severe warning on record, from Tim, 
who hath said, “the silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine ;” and whose 
are most especially those ‘ words of 
eternal life? which it is impossible 
he should ever suffer to be violated 
with impunity. It was a pregnant 
saying of Augustus, to the man who 
invited him to a hasty ill-appointed 
feast, “ Amice, unde tibl mecum tan- 


ta familiaritas 7’? And wiat assurance 
have these profaners of holy writ, 
that such may not be the question 
one day propounded to themselves, 
when they and their books shall stand 
together at their last account, and 
when the oniy excuse they wiil have 
to offer for their conduct is, that en. 
thusiasts and fanatics had preceded 
them in their e-ror? Such, beyond a 
doubt, is the irue answer to be re- 
turned te the still recurring excuse, 
that it is only the abuse of the Sacred 
Record which is caricatured ; ; an ex. 
cuse which, to say the truth, seems 
to need no further reply (if urged 
with a levity but woo common upon 
such subjects), than by treating it as 
the coniirmation of a very common 
adage, “one fool makes many ;” or 
af angen with gravity, as in defence 
of a necessary severity) by meeting 
it with the sentence passed by Sr. 
Paul on those who “ do evil that geod 
may come.’’ 

It is impossible not to add, that it 
areues a profane, or, at least, an ir- 
reverent position of the mind, at the 
time of making this use of the Sa- 
cred Writines. Grave persons may 
oc joke; and benevolent 

riters may sometimes find it neces- 

ae to have recourse to banter and 
satire. The * pleasing, melancholy,” 
Cowper, is an eminent illustration of 
this remark. But it admits a strong 
doubt, whether any man, with an ha- 
bitual and reverential awe towards 
the Holy Scriptures upon his mind, 
such at least as they are fully entitled 
to, could ever, or for any purpose, 
habitually adopt the style of bur- 
lesque or caricature, In the presence, 
so to speak, and by the help, of that 
divinely-inspired volume. 

But, not to charge unduly the cha- 
racter or intention of those against 
whom this essay is particularly di- 
rected, it may be necessary to enter 
a little more particularly into thei? 
history, as well as their practice. 
The world has afforded three kinds 
of systematic drolls upon the sacred 
Scriptures—professed infidels, avow- 
ed heretics, and the opposers of what 
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they deemed excess in religion. Of 
these, the former class had of course 
no object in view, in their irreverent 
treatment of the word of Ged, but 
that of degrading and vilifying the 
Sacred Record. When Julian the 
Anostate railed at Jesus the Galilean; 
when he burlesqued the cry of the 
Christians upou some temporal judg- 
ment, * fear and tremble, all ye in- 
habitants of the earth;’’? when his 
minister’s asked, “ what the Carpen- 
ter’s Son was about!” to which one 
shrewdly replied, “ making a cofiin 
for your master :’?’—all] this exhibited 
the mere proianeness of an invete- 
rate enemy; and as such, was rea- 
dilv imitated by the Shaftesburies, 
Collinses, Woolstons, Humes, Gib- 
bons, and Voltuires, of every age. 
Of course, every candid person 
would waive the argument arising 
from such a quarter, when about 
to condemn the misapplication of 
Sciipture by men whose belief of it 
must on ail hands be acknowledged 
to be sincere, and in many cases 
their knowledge of its contents most 
profound. To this praise, indeed, 
many in the second class, as well as 
in the third, have very loudly pre- 
tended. And yet, whoever is at 
all conversant with the writings of 
many Socinians, and other heretics, 
whoa have aspired to the office of 
enlightening mankind upon the sub- 
ject of our old, long-established, o7- 
thodox errors, will find a style of 
profane levity, or rather of blasphe- 
mous insult, In treating the name 
of God and of Christ, and in han- 
‘ing those passages of Scripture on 
Which our church has founded her 
most important doctrines, which it 
will be impossible to reconcile with 
the smallest portion even of decent 
respect fer the Sacred Volume. Can- 
our would disincline us to refer to 
iis class also, the feelings of the 
‘urd specics of drolls to whom allu- 
on has been made; and who come 
‘0 us with entirely distinct claims 
60 our consideration, and trace their 
gin to a somewhat different and 
Peculiar source. The use of sacred 
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buffeonery, in the defence of what 
may with some justice be called*‘pure 
and undefiled religion,’ one would 
willingly believe to have been confin- 
ed to modern times, and to our own 
country. It seems to have taken its 
rise, in great measure, from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of tne * sacred 
war,’ under CharlesI. Whenaset 
of persons undertock to arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive privileges 
of God’s chosen people; when they 
profanely denominated their own co- 
venant the true faith, and their own 
wild spirit of rebellion the only ho- 
liness; and when, in confirmation of 
these pretensions they wielded “the 
sword of the Spirit,” first bent and 
distorted to their own hand, as their 
peculiar right; and, affecting to call 
fire from heaven, scattered fromm their 
own quiver “fire-brands, arrows, 
and death ;’’ it became an object of 
gereat moment, to provide means for 
repelling so tremendous a miscbief. 
Through the permission of Provi- 
dence, the only legitimate means, 
force of laws, of arms, and of 
reason, completely tailed ; and then 
too soon, the round heads, quaint 
visages, and scriptural phraseology 
of these “domination vanquishers 
of laws,’? suggested to their van- 
quished, but not °‘lenced, opponents 
the last resource of licentious ridi- 
cule. The camp of the unfortunate 
Charles resounded with coarse jokes 
and vindictive sarcasms against the 
too powerful usurpers; and, unhap- 
pily, from the new use of Scripture 
made by these hy such jokes were 
almost necessarily played off att 
expense of that sacred salnaee 
From this period may be dated the 
rise of the new school of ridicule ; 
and custom, “ quem penesarbitrium 
est, et jus, et norma loquend!,” al- 
most at the same instant of time 
adopted the original, and the mmic 
cant into the established formula- 
ries of the language. After the Re- 
storation, this sacred mimicry rose 
from defensive to offensive opera- 


tions, and was too easily applied to 
purposes of triumph. 


Then arose, 
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in their respective departments, the 
buffoonery of Butler, the ribaldry of 
Dryden,and the unguarded mockery 
of South; and very soon they suc- 
ceeded, as all serious writers of those 
times have confessed, in laughing 
down all the excellences, as well as 
all the eccentricities, of vital religion. 
The e64 of Puritanism produced by 
this, in combination no doubt with 
other causes, was however soon fol- 
lowed by the ow of Methodism; and 
the example,as well as the success, 
of the preceding age, was too recent, 
and too tempting, not to have a strong 
influence on the new opposers of the 
old puritan spirit. In this opposi- 
tion, the names of Lavington and 
Warburton are sufficiently famillar 
to every reader of the controversies 
of those times, and to them it will 
be sufficient to refer, without any in- 
vidious introduction of more modern 
names. These men trod exactly in 
the footsteps of their old anti-puritan 
progenitors ; and without doubt lima- 
gined (with all others who to the 
present day tread in theirs) that it 
is possible to retain our own re- 
spect and love for the Sacred Re- 


cord inviolate, whilst we ridicule 


and misapply its contents only in 
imitation, and perhaps in the words, 
of its sincere though imprudent 
friends. 

But here comes the real question: 
[s there no difference in the fervid 
imaginations and glowing enthu- 
siasm of a Whitfield or a Wesley, 
rendering the misapplication, and 
even gross exposure, of the gravest 
parts of Scripture mainly consistent 
with, nay a proof of, their entire ve- 
neration for thern; and in the cool 
and deliberate repetition or imita- 
tion of the same passages, merely to 
expose to ridicule those persons, or 
at the best, to shew the disgrace into 
which ‘the Scriptures had been 
brought: Does a man carry about, 
and expose to the worid, every un- 
seemly adjunct to the relic or the re- 
putation oi his friend? Or,to putthe 
case more strongly, would the duti- 
ful and feeling sen retain for ever 


and expose his honoured parent, 
ii the tattered or besmeared habili- 
raents In which some unworthy ac- 
cident had invested him, merely to 
excite the commlseration, or regain 
the lost respect, of the beholders? 
We hear but of one exposure of a 
parent under some such circumstan- 
ces in Holy Scripture, which conveys 
no favourable impression of the dis- 
position of the guilty actor. And in 
proiane history, we read indeed of 
kings clad in rags, and led at the side 
of triumphal chariots, by exulting 
conquerors ; but this was lor another 
purpose than that of giving dignity 
to monarchs, or recovering the un- 
happy sufferers from the disgrace 
they had already sustained. And in 
this, it must be owned, there is much 
thatis similar tothe treatment which 
the Scriptures often experience at 
the hands of some lordly and victo- 
rious controversialistsunder pretence 
of restoring their lost honours He 
is not satisfied with, perhaps his 
justifiable, invasion of the neigh- 
bouring territory, redressing abuses, 
and reinstating religion, in proper 
habiliments, on its hereditary throne; 
but he drags away the very sacred 
symbols themselves; he fastens, in 
apparent contempt, every thing sac- 
red as well as profane, majestic as 
well as low, to his chariot wheels; 
and ther leads along the shameful 
procession, not more to the disgrace 
of the rebels, than to the indignity ol 
the very person and the cause which 
he pretends to vindicate. 

Bishop Warburton, in “the Doce- 
trine of Grace,’’ bas, with his usual 
acumen, solved the paradox of king 
Solomon, ** Answer not a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, lest thou also 
be like him: answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, lest he be wise ip 
his own conceit,” by observing 
that * the defender of religion 
should not imitate the insulter of It 
In his modes of disputation; which 
may be comprised in sophistry, buf: 


foonery, and scurrility:? but that 


“the sage should address himself to 
confute the fool upon the faol’s ow’ 
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nrincifiles, by shewing that they lead 
to conclusions very wide from the 
impieties he wouid deduce from 
them.’ Preface, new ed. vol. vill. 
p. 243. How much is it to be la- 
mented that every page of his attack 
on the new ** fanatics,” contained in 
the same treatise, should be a prac- 
tical denial of his own comment. If 
ever fool was atiswered according to 
his folly in its worst sense, not by 
reasonine upon his principles, but by 
buffooning in his style, certainly Bi- 
shop Warburton’s fool bas beeu so 
answered. The Bishop himself could 
sec the impropriety of Mr. Wesley’s 
ironical application of a panegyrical 
distich to two of his enemies: 


Fortunati ambo. Si quid mea pagini possit, 
Nulla dies unquam: memori vos eximet evo, 


“ Tere he tells us,” says the Bi- 
shop. ** without disguise, that it Is 
his foly purpose to gibbet up the 
names of these his two persecutors 
to everlasting infamy: while, by the 
most uuregenerate malice in the 
world, he dips his curses in the gall 
of irony; and, that they may strike 
the deeper, fletches them with a 
profane classical paredy.” Ib. p. 369. 

Now, not to mention here the 
useful synonyimes of ho/y and unre- 
generate, and not to inguire what 
the Bishop means by representing 
this silly parody of Mr. Wesley’s 
as the firefanation of a classical pas- 
sarc, let a very few instances of the 
Dishon’s own style prove or disprove 
bat irreverence of mind, with which 
ie is chareed, fer the use of this 
very same “profane style’? on still 
hivher than classical ground.—— 
“When the devil had set the mob 
to work, he then, like other poltti- 
clans, retired to better company, 
such as Mr. Wesley and the saints.” 


sf 


ibid. p. 323. But if evil thus 
abounded, grace did much more 


abound in this memorable era...... 
abe Spirit overcame all resistance, 
broke down all the strong holds of 
sin.’ &c. p. “The learned 
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learned Paul, he already spoke with 
tongues more than they all.’’ p. 329, 
“Mr. Wesley had been grieved, 
and the Spirit of God had been 
grieved also, &c.’’ p. 327. Speak- 
ing of an escape of Mr. Wesley 
from his pursuers: * Without doubt 
they were struck blind; though, in 
imitation of the modest silence oi ihe 
Levangelist, who relates the like ad- 
venture of the blessed Jesus, he for- 
bears the express mention ot this 
stupendous miracle.” p. 331. “Saints 
are vindictive.” p. 334, And, men- 
tioning the sorfes sancéorum, or dipe- 
ping for texts, he calls u Mr. Wes- 
ley’s “ Urim and Thummim, applied 
as freely and ¢rreverently to his occas 
Slous, as a Village conjuror does his 
sieve and sheers.”’ |). 400. Irreverent- 
ly? and is there nothing irreverent 
in this conjunction of the Urim and 
Thummim, the most sacred emblem 
and token of the Divine Omniscience 
on the high priest’s breast-plate, with 
the sieve and sheers of a village con- 
juror! Is there nothing irreverent 
in the incongruous union of his 
wild, fanatical, lunatic—I ask par- 
don—learned Mr. Wesley, with the 
chiefest of the Apostles, the dele- 
gated commissioner from Heaven, 
the learned Paul? Or does he mean 
to hint any actual similarity in the 
accusations brought against each of 
these personages, as it happens, in 
their own day? It is impossible to 
comment on the truly profane as- 


sociation of Mr. Wesley’s grief 
with that of another Personage, 


vefore whose Godhead angels bow, 
and “with both wings veil ther 
eyes.’ No wonder, since the Di- 
vine Spirit is thus asseciated, that 
his gift should be thought worthy 
of no higher honour; and_ that 
“ saints,’? that is, those in whom 
the Holy Spirit of God most emi- 
nently resides, should be pronounced 
as **yindictive;’’ and that the mo- 
dest silence with which he had en- 
dued the Evangelist in relating our 
blessed Lord’s escape from his ene- 
mies, was only on a par with that 
47° 
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of ‘Jr. Wesley, in concealing the 
stroke of blindness on his enemies 
for a like purpose. 

Tiis passage, indeed, one would 
never have supposed could have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of a believer. 
So much Is itin the very style of a 
certuin nobie writer, who tells us, that 
“ridicule, or Bartlemy-fair drollery, 
is tne fittest way of dealing with en- 
thusiasts, and venders of miracles 
and prophecy ;”’ and who sagaciously 
informs us, that “the ancient [Tea- 
thens were never so well advised in 
their 7/ furfose of suppressing the 
Christian religion in its first rise, as 
to make use, at any ume, of this 
Barvilemy-fair method, But this I 
am persuaded of, that had the /fruth 
of the Gospel been any way surmount- 
able, they would have bid much fairer 
for the silencing it, if they had chosen 
to bring our primitive founders upon 
the stage in a pleasanter way than 
that of bear-skins and pitch-barre!s.”’* 
Principles like these, and a defence 
of ridicule upon the foot of them, 
are quite consonant with the known 
profession of Lord Shaftesbury ; but 


it may be safely put to the [cclings 


of every anbiassed reader, whether 
an appeal to such principles, en the 
part, or in defence of, a Christian 
divine, is not, ‘80 .facto, an impeach- 
ment of his piety £ And are not both 
principle and practice equally abhor- 
rent from that nice sense of honour, 
that instinctive fecling of respect, 
that fact, with which an affectionate 
and grateful believer would ever wish 
to approach his heavenly conductor, 
and, more especially, when about to 


rescue it from a prior disgrace! If 


the Bible is thus to be * wounded In 
the house of its friends,’ as weil as 
ofits enemies; if infidels are to bur- 
lesque it in earnest, enthusiasts by 
accident, and bishops in joke; it will 
be not difficult to say, what its general 
estimation will ultimately become. 
But, in the mean time, it wedd be diffi. 
cult for considerate men to suspect a 


* Vide Brown’s admirable Essay on the 


Characteristics of Lord Shaftesbury, 


very prudential or respectful regard 
to its honour in those persons, who 
either wound the Bible through the 
sides of its Injudicious advocates, or 
its injudicious advocates through the 
sides of the Bible. 

The pernicious operation of these 
bad practices on the mind, Is, in fact, 
too obvious to need any comment, 
When once entered upon, there is no 
limit to be assigned to their extent. 
Iferod himself is oiten cut-heroded 
by the writers of this class: aud itis 
really adoubt, whether half the oficn- 
sive expressions, half the blasphemy 
and indecency (ior such words ave 
applicable to the occusion,) could be 
picked out of the writings of the most 
notorious infide!s, which are to be 
found connected with the gravest 
parts of Scripture in the pages o! 
Bishop Lavington’s Comparison be- 
tween Popery and Methodism.  In- 
deed, one part of his writings, In 
which he brings forward the alleged 
cnormities ofacertain other religious 
denomination, is not admissible into 
any Christian, or even decent, family. 
Most truly he tas forgetten there, 
even his Pagan monitor: “ nam nec 
insigpis Improbitas et scelere juncta 
poet agitata ridetur.”? Cic. de Grat. 
hb. i. Such treatment of such an ac- 
cusation, can cnly be passed by wi 
silent abhorrence. But let us appeal 
to another piece of the Bishop’s, writ- 
ten apparently before he had reached 
the ulterior stages of the controversy: 
In the second part of the Comparison 
above alluded te, which ts particular: 
ly addressed to Mr. Whitfield, we 


‘ 


at 
7 
ii 


{1 
y 


have the following passage, which is 


given entire, as a fair specimen ol 
the style of these theological drolls. 
— And, if we duly weigh matters, 
how can the Methodist teachers be 
otherwise than powerful converters: 
What heart can stand out against 
their persuasive eloquence, thei 
extravagantly fine flights and allu- 
sions! Where is any thing so sub 
lime and elevated! or, sometimes 
what so melting, tender, and amo- 
rous, so soft and so swect! You 
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“iil be in a rapture by reading their 
own words.—In the sublime: God 
cives them a text, directs them to a 
mwethod on the pulpit stairs; the 
Lamb of God opens their mouth, 
nd looseth their tongue ; and sister 
Viiliams, who is near the Lord, 
opens her mouth to confirm it 3 so 
that all Opposers are struck dumb, 
end confounded. Jesus rides from 
neregation to congregation, breath- 
ing courage and strength into his 
lambs, and carrying all before him. 
ife rides in the chariot of his Gos- 
nel most tYiumphantly indeed: and 
ihe preacher sits inthe chariot of 
his Lord’s dear arms, leaning every 
da di on his bosom, and sucking the 
‘easts Of his consolation, while his 
mer of love is spread over him. 
Phe arrows of the Lord fly through 
the congregation, and Mr. Whitheld 
-ives hema home stroke. Heavily, 
adeed, do they drive, when God 
wkes off their chariot wheels. ate 
when God is anointing the wheels 
their souls, 7s suet to be at full 
stretch for God ; to come toa saving 
talaga with Christ; to lay all their 
concerns op his shoulders ; or leap 
mito a burning fiery furnace without 
four, which would serve asa_ fiery 
chariot to carry their souls to hea- 
ven; while they see poor sinners, 
hanging as it were by a single harr, 
insensibie of their danger, ever the 
fumes of hell. ’—How pretty Is it, 
when **the infants, babes, aud weak- 
lings of grace, require daily to be 
borne on the sides of Christ, and be 
dandied upon his knees, ull they 
come to walk continualiy under the 
droppings of his bicod! They see 
the sweet Jesus shewing his lovely 
iuce 3 und his favours and precious 
promises drop down fis dily lips, 
ike sweet-smelling myrrh. They 
know that his arms are round them, 


slur bis arms are like the rainbow.’’ 


-~Comparison, 2d Part, pp. 5, 6, 7. 
We need not here be reminded of 
-uaracter In the Proverbs, who, 

pon doing some great mischief, ex- 


Claimed, * Am I notin sport?” But 


surely it may be asked, in all serious- 
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ness, What is the spirit which could 
dictate volumes written upon the 
model of this passage? Is it to be 
borne, that a grave divine, a bishop 
of the gravest and purest establiso- 
ment inthe world, should go bunt- 
ing through the Journal cf « Whit- 
field ora Wesley, or through the 
Hymus of a Count Zinzendortf, for 
ludicrous introductions of Scripture 
scattered here and there, and which, 
when standing in their proper placc, 
are accounted for at least, If not in 
some degree palilated, by the sur- 
rounding tone of fervent and un- 
feigned ‘devotion ? Is it to be borne, 
that, after having raked out from 
what he means to represent the sink 
and kennel of enthusiasm, these un- 
seemly passages, he should string 
them together in absurd and profane 
connection, and hold them up, and 
Scripture with them (the conse- 
quence is inevitable), to universal 
mockery and derision? What must 
be the feelings ef such a man, » cen 
he comes to meditate, if he ever dees 
mediate, upon these very passages 
of holy writ which he has taken care 
lnseparably to connect in his own, 
as well as his reader’s mind, with 
every thing Irrational, ludicrous, and 
flagitious? What, onthe contrary, 
would be the conduct and the ex- 
pressions of a man deeply and pro- 
perly respectful towards the Sacred 
Volume e, should he be ever under the 
painful necessity of examining and 
censuring the il-judged, or even 
fanatical use, made of it by well- 
meaning but irregular men? ‘The 
answer is most obvious ; ; andthe en- 
lightened moderation of One greater 
than Lavington, bas, perhaps, laid 
down a principle in some measure 
upplicable to the question, when he 
represents a master as replying to 
an angry proposal of his servants, 
‘Nay; lest, while ye gather up the 
tures, ye root up also the wheat with 
them.” 

But let this be sufficient to shew 
the self-deception, at least the in- 
consistency, of those who them- 
selyes thus violate indirectly the sanc- 
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tity of the Sacred Recerd in pretend- 
ing to reaeem Ko from the pvrofana- 
tionofochers, And let it be a warn- 
iny, also, how we in any degree adopt 
or tavour such a style as may Insen- 
sibly iead tothese deplorable results. 
The ironical use of a single sentence 
from Scripture, the perverted appii- 
cation of a single sacred word for 
purposes of censure, may lead, in its 
ulterior staves, to the unholy rash. 
ness of a Warburton, or the sacri- 
legious mimicry of a Lavington. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, the im por- 
tance of the subject which I have 
thus imperfectly handled, will be 
sone apology for the iength of the 
foregoing observations. Whoever 
striousiy reflects upon the little 
good, even in appearance, resulting 
frem the practice here condemned, 
tore. ber with the Infinite mischief, 
both i theory and in experience, 
connected with its adoption, cannot 
but hearuly approve of the humblest 
endeavour to diminish its pre valence. 
If the greater eccentricities of what 
is frofer’y denominated Methodism 
asure curtailed 
of them in 


have been in any me 
by this gross exposure 
tiine past, let any one reflect how 
much more effe ctually t his might 
have been done by the sober exer- 
cise of those commanding powers ; 
nay, even of that wit, hastised by a 
respectful regard to the Sacred Vo. 
Jume; wh ay have been both in fact 


so unworthily emploved. As It ls, 


the cause of Whitheld, and that of 


Wesley, have long substanulally out- 
lived the efforts of their once trinm- 
phant antagonists. Itis well known 
that the blasphemies of Foote seit 
away enitdtivnties io laugh at his Dr. 
Squintum, who “ remained to pray,” 
and to swell the train of his zealous 
followers. Every expression of le- 
vity, every approach to indecorum 
and outrage towards what is really 
sacred, on the part of the enemles 
of Methodism, affords an argument 
loud and valid to its friends. The 
success with which it can at any 


time be attended, must at 


least 


greatly hazard the cause of genuine 
scriptural religion. Such, it has been 
observed was ‘ies case aiter the short- 
lived put Goubtless, porlentous, reign 
of ancient Puritanism: such és the 
case with many persons, and in many 
circles, at the presentday. Religion, 
as it ought to appear, clothed in the 
earb of scriptural language, Is almost 
shamed out of society . ‘Phe preach- 
er, scarcely venturing to exhort his 
flock to be righteous, holy, and godly 
or to aspire after the high bouours 
due to the saints, is driven to speak 
of the moral fitvesses of things, of the 
virtues and the sanctions of Christi- 
anity. And the hearer is but too 
much in danger of adapting his prac- 
tice tothe terms of the preacher : cr, 
rather, has the same reason to avoid 
every thing like scriptura! precision 
in the world, which the preacher has 
in the pulpit. In short. Scripture 
must sneak in or out of the world; 
and this for no other reason than 
because Whithelk have mlsap- 
plied it, and Lavington has rik liculed 
that misapplication. No wonder 
succeeding reformers act a still pro- 
gressively consistent part. The book 
which has been thus open to ane 
apprehension on every side, mus 

appear to have something wrong in 
its original construction ; the volume 
of inspiration must have been im- 
perfectly inspired ; every thing that 
has been perverted, or is capfiedle ¢ 
perversion, should be judiciously ex 
punged ; and the limbs of the sacred 
body, retaining no longer, through 
manglings and mutila- 


c may 


successive 
tions, their ancient strength, beauty; 
or usc, must be amputated by com- 
mon consent. But, leaving this /as? 
scheme of our /ast reformer to the 
far abler hand, which, as you inform 
your readers, has undertaken its 
consideration, I hasten to resign my 
humbler rod, whether of rule or chas- 
tisement, In the Christian church; 
and, in the sincere love of things as 
they are, to subscribe myself your 
most faithful, though unworthy, 
S. S. VINDEX:- 
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r there ts any work more difficult 
to produce, than a book on “ the Ey- 
idences. Doctrines, and Duties’ of 
Chitstiahity, it is a critique on such 
a book: for as the 
a treatise embracing these topics 
consists notin the toil of discoverme 
but of selecting materials; not in 
collecting arguments, but in con- 
denslng them Into a eiven co PASS 5 
the Review er, who has to abridge the 
very abridgement, and to concen- 
irate the very essences of the origi- 
- work, haus a still severer labour 
than hisauthor. We believe it may 
be in part owing to this, that the 
work of Dr. Gregory has lain so long 
unnoticed, though not unread, upon 
our table. Another reason, indeed, 
is to be added to this first, that, as 
the modern trade and duty of ae 
viewers Is exclusively ‘3 find | “ 
Or. Gregory very unhandsome! 
denies us a suitable field for this 
charitable operation, by reaily leav- 
tng usscarcely apy thing to condemn. 
There is scarcely even a vulnerable 
ieel, or a convenient joint in the 
at which the shafts of criti- 
cism may be aimed: and who, espe- 
Clally in this sporting month, likes 
to fire where nothing is to be hit? 
We doubt not that the j invenious ma 
lignity of criucs will soon find a 
method of assaulting even this spe- 
cles of prey ; but the stratagem of 
Dr. Gregory is too new and rare not 
to succeed i in this particular instance. 
This work, however, is cven how 
not without its assailants; ond on 
method of attack Is by the inquiry 
. Why, at this late ~~ ° of the 
world, and with so many Hlustriou 
predec 


I 
) 


arinour, 


w 


ssors in the same course, he 
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NEW PUBLICATIGNS. 


should deem it necessary at all to 
publish on the evidences of reli- 
eion!” Now to this question we shall 
take the liberty of replying; and in 
the course of the reply, sha li neces- 
sarily presentour readers with some- 
thing of a sketch of the work betore 
us, which may assist our general de- 
sign. To the question, then, * Why 
it is necessary to be continually ad- 
ding to the works on the evidences 
of religion a we would answer, 
Lirst, That every day produces 


SJresh evi he ices Of truth.—Various 
l¢ 
It 


arcs mir Tu daa researches pro- 
duce new varieties of proof, which 
should be added to the mass. The 
evidence of religionisof this cumu- 
lative kind. One of its most marked 
features 1s the concurrence ot so 
many modes of proof to one end. 
And, by adding to long.¢ stablished 
evidence the fruits of the day, we 
not only increase the mass, but, pe 


ler . roms - 
haps, supply a connecting link to the 
. é 


¢ 


’ ky ’ ? 


a... 


whole. Itissurprising, for instance, 
ibutions of this kind 


He | 


, 
what larce cont 
mre yy ; " | r 
are y2aLc »¥ 
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modern travellers. 
kiarmer has once collected them; 
but amu rican collection might 
now be made ; ind what may be 
led the atl of Religion be 
ereatiy extended. All ages and 
ountrics, then, pay tribute to the 
1; and time and space lay their 
foot of the Cross. 
A second motive for producing 
hew works upon the evidences of 


reliwion is, that every men, esfie- 
cially in works that acdinit of im- 
firovement, cr of accommadation to 
the times,wrifes most successfully for 
Ais own agemlIf antiqully is a 


recommendation to statues and pic- 
tures, It 1s notin general to books. 
Or if books survive the times of 
their production, and continue to 
Interest successive aLkeSs, itis chief} y 
when their sentiments are enshrined 
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in the language of some memorabic 
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peopie ; wien they are the only mo- 
dels to us of that janruage ; or per- 
haps supply the best pictures and 
sLatues, ds it Were, Of that particular 
nution. Phe classics cannot become 
oysolete ; but Chaucer and Spenser 
do. Greece and Rome cannot arise 
irom the dust, and display new glo- 
rics by which to eclipse tie splendour 
und interest of the Augustan age ; 
butevery day presents our own Coun- 
try in adinees and circumstances 
which caatin the mind to the present, 
and Jessen its interest for the past. 
And this reasoning applies with in- 
creased iorce to works on evidence. 
Our fathers, therefore, may have toll- 
ed in the mine o! evidence, and have 
precured specimens curious and in- 
teresting to their times ; but they are 
no loi er new to us, nor do we like 
the co vey ance by which they are 
transmitted tous. ‘Lhe modern fa- 
bourer, on the contrary, who toils for 
us and with us 3 who presents us with 
new specimens.and specimens suited 
to supply the deficiency of our own 
collection; who works, as lt were, for 
yur own use,is most likely toengage 
our attention, and influence our faith. 
“A third reason for coveting new 
works upon this subject is, that a/- 
must every individual ef talents has a 
part Souder sphere, in which he moves 
nd ucts with greater effect than others 


Qi GES 
~-hes a department in which he has 
jiuboured with more success—has a 
corner of science. or taste, or morals, 
which he has searched more curlous- 
ly or dcxterousiy than others ; and is 
‘hus qualified to bring his own spe- 
cific attainments to bear more pow- 
uly upon the topic of religion. 
(hus the classical and philoso; phical 
inowledye of Cudworth, the histori- 
il pred f Lardner, the general- 
isiue babits ef Groti US, wig logical 
exactness of Paley, the profundity of 
Pascal, the simplicity of Porteus, the 
niety of Deddridge, have each quali- 
jed them te br ing anew and peculiar 
‘orce to the aid of religion; to carry 
« fresh torch into some recess of the 
temple; to break up new ground, and 


} 
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produce new fruits to the honeur 
of the Gospel. Now this argument 
strictly appiies to the work betore 
us. ‘lie writer of it Is not a iittle 
signalised by his scientific atta. 
i and though Ae cannot be 


considered as the first in the train of 


philosopnical allies to religion, who 
1s preceded by Newion and Pascal; 
yet, cousidering in how iin-ited a 
degree these iathers in philosophy 
found leisure to entist their science 
in the aid of Christianity, Dr. Grego- 
ry may be considered, if not amony 
the most renowned, yet among the 
most earnest and industrious of is 
mathematical friends. Ii, in’ lis 
hands; philosophy has not dene bette: 
for religion, she has, perhaps, cue 
more. ‘Linis peculiarity will at o: 

be noticed in his work; nor is it a 
feature ofsmallimportaice. dAualozy 


is a powerlul weapon in the hata of 


the theologian, and with the analogies 
discoverabie in the face of nature, or 
rather in the works of God, the phi- 
losopher (using the word in its ex- 
tended sense) ts above all men con. 
versant. Nature, as it were, stands 
contessed before hini; and he, at his 
pleasure, seizes upon the leatures by 
which he may illustrate or vindicate 
religion. ‘lo him she opens up her 
inmost stores ; and he bringing them 
together, like the monarch ot Israel, 
lays them up in his treasure-bouse 
as consecrated materials for the tem- 
pie of his God. We hopeto be able 
to give our readers some striking 
illustrations of these observations 
from the work beiore us. 

But, finally, there is this addi- 


tional motive for the publication of 


a work such as this, that most of ie 
considerable writers ufion the same 
tafitcs dabour either under a deficiency 
or a fault.—To take some of those 
which have been mentioned: The 
work of Cudworth is fit only for 
the learned; those of Newton and 
Pascal touch only a corner of the 
subject ; Lardner is heterodox ; Pa- 
ley cold; Porteus and Doddridge 
intentionally superficial. In some 
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instances, the evidence is diffused 
through an endless series of prolix 
ana costly pages. In others, it Is 
associated with the maintenance of 
some heterodox sentiment. In one 
cause, the manner is dry; and in 
apother, the mind enthusiastic. In 
soe Instances, the topics of * evi- 
dence, doctrine, and duty’? are so 
dissociated, that the student is taught 
the creed without the command- 
ments, or the commandments without 
ihe creed. But there is one deiect 
prevelent in works en the evidence 
of religion, which is so general and 
vital that it deserves to be more 
extensively considered. Although 
many of them enter at large into the 
internal evidence of relizion, most 
of them neglect those very feculi- 
arities which constitute the most 
important features of this evidence; 
we mean, the doctrines of the fall of 
man by the sin of Adam, and his re- 
covery by the death of Christ. TTwo 
circumstances are to be considered 
with regard to these doctrines ; that 
without them no solution can be 
discovered for certain existing facts, 
and that no such solution could have 
originated in human invenuon. It 
would be to insult the memories of 
our readers, to point out to them the 
theories suggested by ingenious hea- 
thens to explain both the actual 
condition of the world and to re- 
move their guilt in the sight of God. 
ft is enough to say, that scarcely 
two were agreed either as to the 
one or the other; that no one pro- 
vides either a satisfactery account 
of our condition, or a substantial 
cround for hope; that the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, supplies both. Now 
this is the feature of the Gospel 
which in our eyes constitutes its 
strongest internal evidence. Inthis 
consists that peculiar suitableness to 
man which surely creates its strongest 
claim upon man. This being the 
case, is it not remarkable that this 
strong point of evidence should often 
be wholly neglected, and very rarely 


stated and urged with the force it: 


ceseryves? Pascal, perhaps, first as- 
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signed it its proper rank ; and doubt- 
less, had the great work been com- 
pleted, of which his “ Penstes” are 
but the raw materials, the rude 
sketch, or indeed a few scattered 
memoranda, he would have left little 
to do in this province of theology. 
His work, indeed, as it is, is a mine 
of profound thought and evangelical 
divinity. No library is compiete 
which does not contain it, and no 
tutor discharges his duty to his pupil 
who docs not Initiate him init; who 
dees not warn him of the mischiey- 
Ous arts by which Voitaire in bis 
edition labours to impair it; who 
does not stimulate him to think cut 
the train which the great author has 
suggested, and fill up the chasms 
which he has left. But still the 
work of Pascal is confessedly in- 
complete. We have only a few 
firures in the vast series ; the outline, 
instead of the picture; the skeleton, 
instead of the man. In the same 
train, has followed an author by no 
means sufficiently known; we mean 
Mr. Scott; who, in a prize essay 
at Cambridge, of unusual merit, on 
the subject of the “Internal Evi- 
dence of Christianity,’ adopted the 
principle and trod in the steps of 
Pascal. His work is a successful 
aitempt to establish the divine pre- 
tensions of the Gospel on the ground 
of what may be called its evangelical 
doctrines; of the doctrines which 
relate to the fall and the redemption 
of man. Still, however, the almost 
necessary brevity of such acomposi- 
tion, and perhaps the limited object 
of his essay, of themsclves exclude 
it from the higher place likcly to be 
occupied by such a work as Dr. Gre- 
cory’s. And this brings us to speak 
more particularly of the book new 
before us. !t is also founded mainly 
upon the scheme of Pascal. Although 
it calls in other aids to Christianity, 
and indeed ranges far and wide in 
quest of auxiliary evidence, still it 
founds the main pretensions of our 
religion upon its evangelical doc- 
trines. It not only, in defending 


the religion, explains the doctrines ; 
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but, by teaching the doctrines, vin- 
dicates the teligion. It gives the 
Gospel tdiis tile to reneral accepta- 
tion, that man cannot do without it. 
It shews us, that, however other 
systems might be suited to angels, 
or to ideal men, or to solitary philo- 
sophers, or to dry morualists, to a 
perfectly happy or periectly virtuous 
world, this alone is suited to man as 
eis. Are we reasonable creatures! 
this satisfies the reason: are we im- 
mortal creatures! this points toim- 
mortality: are we fearful? this en- 
courares us: ale we donee egret 

this checks us: are we weak? this 
proffers us strength: are we guilty ¢ 
this gives us par don: are we wander- 
ing? this brings us back to God, the 
6S hepherd of our souls. ° Tt is in 
this point of view. then, that we es- 
teem the work of Dr. Gregory pe- 
culiz arly valuable. We are convinc- 
ed this manner of reasoning sets 
Christianity, as it were, ln the very 
focus of vision: that this alone places 
it before us in that character in 
which it is calculated, not merely to 
convince the poset, but totouch 
the heart; in which alone, not only 
is its “ report?’ likely to be credited, 
butits “arm” to be felt. Kelizion 
appears here released us it were from 
her abstract form, and personihed 
tor the benefit of mean, as his ruide, 


his comforter, and liis friend. She 
appears here, not as some theolo. 


rians would represent her, like the 
vods of Epicurus, cold, selfish, un- 
connected with and uninterested in 
man; but, like her Master, teaching 
on the mount, stancing at the well, 
presiding at the feast, viving eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame,and health 
to the diseased in bedy and soul. 
ilaving made these general ob- 
servations upon works on the evi- 
dence of religion, and these specific 
remarks upon the work of Dr. Gre- 
gory, we shall proceed to supply 
our readers with a general account 
of the bouvk befcre us, with some 
particular extracts, ie" with a few 


additional comments of our own. 


His first chapter is on the folly 
and absurdity of Deism; in which 
we find the following striking com- 
parison of the pretensions of Chris- 
luanity and Deism. 


*Can a Deist,” he asks, ** arrive at his 
convictions by any thing lke the following 
gradation ? Christianity contains a profess om 
revelation of the will of God: Deism 
leaves me in perfect darkness as to his will: 
therefore, I prefer Deism.  Chiristianity 
exhibits palpable, obvious, and siimpie cri- 
teria of the nature of virtue and vice: De- 
ism envelops the nature of virtue and vice 
in the greatest doubt and perplexity : there- 
fore I prefer Deism. Christianity furnish- 
es the strongest possible motives for virtu- 
ous conduct, and the most forcible reasons 
for abstaining from vicious conduct : Deism 
appe ‘als only to some vague notions relative 
to the fitness of things, or to moral beauty, 
or to expediency, w hich makes a man’s own 
sentiments and feelings, however fluctuat- 
ingr, his ultimate guide : therefore, I prefer 
Deism. Christianity often reforms profli- 
grate and vicious men: Deism zever : there. 
fore I prefer Deism.  Chiistianity often 
prompts men to schemes of the most exten. 
sive philanthropy, and compels them to 
execute those schemes: Deism scarcely 
ever devises anv such schemes : thevefore I 
prefer Deis. Chewtian iy imparis prin 
ciples that support men under ali the trials 
and vicissitudes of life: Deis can have 
recourse to no such principles: therefore ] 
prefer Deism. Christianity assures mie of 
eternal existence beyond the grave; and 
that if it is sink to me an eternal portion of 
felicity, it will be nm own fault: Deism 
leaves me perfectly ignorant, let my conduct 
here be what it a whether I shalt ive 
beyond the grave or not; whether such ex- 
istence, if there be any, will be limited or 
infinite, happy or miserable: therefore | 
prefer Deism. Christianity will support 
me under the languisiments of 2 sick-hed, 
andin the prospect of death, with the ‘sure 
and certain hope’ that death is only a short 
though dark passage into an ‘inheritence 
iINnCO rruptible, undefiled, and which tadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven,’ for God’s 
people : Deism will then leave me sinking 
in anocean of gloomy apprehension, with- 
out one support, in trembling expectation, 
that the icy hand of the king of terr rs 1s 
about to seize me; bui whether to convey 
me to heaven,to hell, or toa state of annibl 
lation, I know not: ther: fore [prefer ...-s 
No, ny friend, it is impossit ble that av man 
in his senses can, afier tracing this contrach 
say, celibcrately and sincerely, t Lerefore I 
prefer Deism.”  Vol.i. p. 10 
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a Deist, which follows, page 12, is 
well worthy of attention, but is too 
Jong to extract. 

Chapter I]. is on the “ Necessity 
of Revelation 3? and it is inferred 
gativtactorily from the painful dowd¢s 
to winch man is exposed without it; 
froia che wart of authority in any 
huraan teacuer, cither to enforce his 
creed upon ourselves, or to enable us 
ic enforce It upoa others; trom the 
Aeman laws, either to 
incnicate a religion, or to do without 
it.—- ihe chird chapter 1s designed to 
shew the absurciues of the wisest 
heathens upon ihe topics of religion 
aiid] morals, and is one of the mou 
compact and satisiactory summaries 
we remember to have seen.—Chap- 
ter iV. ison the Probability ef Mys- 
teries In a reveaied Religion ; and 


a 
ivetfice LOU G} 


here the scientific skill of the author, 
to which we nave reterred, bas elicit- 


ed some new illustration of the usual 
propysitions upon this subject, of 
which we shall give our readers a 
specimen. 


‘But perhaps I may be told, that although 
things Which are incomprehensible occur tn 
our physical and nixed ap they have 
no place in ‘gure mathematics, where allis 
hot only demonstrable, a intelligible.’ 
This, again, is an assertion which T cannot 
admit; and for the denial of which 
ber leave to produce my reasons, as tis 
will, Lapprehend, make still more in favour 
of my general argument. Now, here it is 
known that reome tric ians can denonstrate 
that there are curves which apr proach con- 
tinually tosome ixedright fine, Without the 
possibility of ever mae eting it. Such, for 
exainple, are hyperbolas, which continually 
approach tov sales the:s asymptotes, but 
cannot possibly meet them,uniess an assign. 
ce can become equal to noth. 
ine. such, asain, are conchwids, which 
continually approach to their directrices, 
yet cai never meet them, unless a certain 
point can be both beyend and in contact 
with a given line at the same moment. 
Mathematicians can also demonstrate that 
an iijintte space may, by its rotation, gene- 
rate a solid of finrre capaci ty ; as is the case 
With the solid formed by the rotation of a 
logarithmic curve of intinite length upon tts 
axis, or that formed by the portation of an 
Apollonian hyperbola upon its asymptote. 
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They can also show, in numerous instances, 
that a variable space shall be continually 
augmenting, and yet never become egual to 
a certain finite quantity : yet they trequent- 
ly make transtormations with great facility 
and neatness, by means of expressions to 
which no definite ideas can be attached. 
Can we, for example, obtain any clear com- 
prehension, or indeed any notion at all, of 
the value of & power waose eXponent is 
an acknowledged ima.sinary guantity, as 
xj—1? Can we, in hike manner, obtain ADY 
distinct :dea of a series constituted of a4 in- 
finite number of terms? In each ease, the 
I ain convinced, must be in the 
Yet the science, in which these 
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negative, 


and numerous other incom refensibles,oceur, 
is called Marhesis, the Die cipline ; because 
of its incomparable superiority to other siu. 


dies in evidence and certamry, and, th 
fore, its singuiar adaptativn to discipline he 
mind, And this, notwithstanding these 
mysteries ~ are they not such?) ts the 
science, says the eloquent and profound Dr, 
Barrow, ‘w hich eliectuaily exercises, not 
vainly deiudes, nor vexatiously torments, 
studious minds with obscure subtleties, 
perplexed difficulties, or contentious dis- 
quisitions ; which overcomes without op- 
position, triumphs without pomp, compels 
without force, and rules absoiutely without 
any loss off beri vi vhich does not privately 
over-reach a weak faith, but openly assaults 
anarmed reason, obtains a total victory, and 
puts on inevitabte chains.” ’"—Vol. 1. p. 68. 


—. ers V. VI. and VII. are on 
the “ Authenticity of ihe Scrip- 
tures,” on * Prophecy;” on ** Mira- 
cles.’ Inthe first of these, we were 
a good deal struck with the following 
observation, due criginally to Sir 
Isaac Newton. 


- 


«There is, besides, a circumstance re- 
lating to the Gospels, which deserves par- 
ticular notice in this place. St. Matthew 
and St. John were apostles; and therefore, 
since they acc ompanied Christ, must have 
this local memory of his jour neyings and 
miracles. St. Mark was a Jew of Jue dea, 

and a friend of St. Peter’s; and therefore 
may either have had this local memory him- 
self, or have written chiefly from St Peter, 
who had. But St. Luke, being a prosclyte 
of Antioch, not converted perhaps till seve- 
ral vears after Christ’s resurrection, and 
receiving his accounts from several eye- 
witne esses, as be says himself, could have no 
regard to that order of time which a local 
memory would suggest. Let us try. now, 
how the Gospels answer to these positions. 
Matthew’s, then, appears to be in exact 
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order of time, and to be a regplator to 
Mark’s and Luke’s, slowing Mark’s to be 
neary so, but Luke’s to have little or no 
—— to the order of time in his account 
{ Christ’s ministry. John’s Gospelis like 
vlna s, inorder of time; but ashe wrote 
after all the other Evange Jists, and with a 
view only cf recording some remarkable 
particulars, such as Christ’s actions before 
he left Judea to go to preach in Galilee, his 
disputes with the Jews of Jerusalem, and 
his discourses to the aposties at his last 
supper, there was less opportunity for the 
Evangelist’s local memory to show itself. 
However, his recording wiliat passed before 
Christ’s going into Gailee might be in part 
from this cause; as Matthew’s omission of 
it was probably from his want of this local 
memory. For it appears, that Matthew re- 
sided in Galilee, and that be was not con- 
verted till some time after Christ’s going 
thither to preach. Now this suriabicness of 
the four Gospels to their reputed authors, 
in acircumstance of so subtle and recluse a 
nature, is quite inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition of fiction or forgery.” Vol. i. p. 98. 


In the 6th chapter our readers will 
be struck with the following ex- 
tract :— 


‘¢ Suppose, that instead of the Spirit of 
prophecy breathing more or Icss in every 
book of Scripture, predicting events relative 
to a great varicty of general topics, and de- 
livering, besides, almost innumerable cha- 
racteristics of the Messiah, all meeting in 
the person of Jesus,—there had been only 
fen men, in ancient times, who prétended to 
be prophets, each of whom exiubited only 
five independent criteria, as to place, go- 
vernment, concemitant events, doctrine 
taught, eflects of doctrine, ~~ suf- 
ferings, or death ; the meeting ofall which, 
inone person, should prove the reality of 
their calling as prophets, and of bis mission 
in the character they have assigned him: 

suppose, moreover, that all events were left 
to chance merely, and we were to compute, 
from the principies employed by mathema- 
ticians in the investigation of such s subjects, 
the probability of these fiity indepen ident 
circumstances happening at al/: assume 
that there is, according to the technical 
phrase, an equal chance for the happen- 
ing or the failure of nny of the specified 
particulars; then the probability against 


the concurrence of all the particulars in 
any way, is that of the 50th power of 2 to 
unity; thatis, the probability is greater than 
11259 00000000000 to 1, or greater than 
eleven hundred and twenty-five millions of 
millions to one, that all these circumstances 
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do not turn up even at distant periods. 
This computation, however, 1s independent 
of the consideration of time. Let it then be 
recollected tarther, that if any one of the 
specified circumstances happen, it may be 
the day after the delivery ot the prop shecy, 
or at any period from that time to the end 
ofthe world; this will so indefinitely aug. 
ment the probability ayainst the contempo- 
raneous occurrence of merely these fifty 
circumstances, that it surpasses the power 
of numbers to express correctly the im. 
mense improbability of its taking place. Be 
it remembered also, that in this calcul stion 
i have assumed the hypothesis mest fa- 
vourable to adversaries of prophecy, and the 
most unfavourable possible tot! i¢ well- bei ng 
of the world, and the happiness of its wha- 
bitants; namely, the hypothesis that every 
thing is fortuitous ; and at will be seen how 
my argument is strengihened by restoring 
things to their proper state.’ Voli. pp. 151 
—155. 

Letters VIII, IN, X, XI, with 
which the first volume closes, are on 
the “ Resurrection of Christ;” the 
rapid Diffusion of Christianity, and 
the * Purity and Execcllence of the 
Scripture Morality and Theology ;” 
on the Inspiration of Scripture, and 
onthe Gijection: s commonly brought 
againstit. Of these chapters we have 
little to say, but that there is much 
to applaud and scarcely any thing to 
condemn. ‘The answers to objections 
in the last chapterare both entertains 
ing and convincing. We give one 
“as a sample. 

“ Before I quit this part of our subject, 
you will expect me to notice the absurd 
story of § Jonah in the whale’s belly.’ It 
could not be a whale that swallowed the 
prophet, says every objector, for whales are 
not found in the Mediterranean, and they 
have not swallows capable of receiving a 
man. Suppose we adinit that to be the case 
(though whales are sometimes found in the 
Mediterranean, and, indeed, thrown on the 
Italian shores,) still the difficulty is not in- 
surmount able. it might be replied, that the 

same God who preserved the prophet alive 
within the fish, could have enlarged the 
swallow of the whale so as to absorb him; 
yet on the present oecasion, there is no ne- 
cessily for our infringing upon the judicious 
maxim of Horace— 

‘Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 

nodus.? 

“The word xeres in Greek, and, Hebrew 
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scholars inform us, the analogous word 
tanim, may signify any large fish. ‘The 
learned authors of the Universal History 
say, ‘the word here used signifies no more 

a whale than any other large fish that has 
fins; and there is one commonly known in 
the Mediterranean by the name of the car- 
charias, or damia, of tlic bigness of a whale, 
but with such a /arge throat and belly, as to 
be abie to swallow the /argest man whole 
There was one of this kind caught, within 
these thirty years, on the coast of Portugal, 
in whose throat, when stretched o ut, aman 
could stand uprighi.’ Conformably with 
this, M. darcgem speakine of the shark, 
says, it has av: oh ne pri! ‘let, and in the 


belly of it are sometiines found _ bodies of 


men halt eaten, nay, sometimes whole and 
entire.’ These extracts on suiiice to 
show that the story of Jona hand ee whale 
is not so pregnant with an dity as many 
of those who scoff, where tiey cught to 
admire, Will endeavour to persuade you.” 
Vol. 1, p. 299. 

Having so copiously extracted 
from the first volume, we must leave 
our readers to form a more intimate 
acqualutance with the second irom 
the work itself, giving them a mere 
table of its contents. Letter XII. 
(the first in this volume) is a gcne- 
ral view of Christian doctrines; the 
thirteenth, on the depravity of hu- 
man nature, which is copious and 
convincing; the fourteenth and fi- 
teenth, on the atonement and divi. 
nity of Christ; the sixteenth, on 
Conversion; the seventeenth, an ad- 
mirable treatise on Divine influence ; 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
lieth, twenty-first, and twenty-se- 
cond, are respectively, on * Justifi- 
cation by Faith,” on “ Providence,” 
on the * Resurrection of the Body,” 
on * IXternal Existence after Death,”’ 
and a summary of *“ Christian Du- 
ties.” There is a single extract 
from this volume which we shall 
not withhold from our readers: it is 
a part of a letter on “the Work of 
the Spirit,’ by Mr. Uall of Leices- 
ter, which we are elad of any eppor- 
tunity of introducing to our readers. 

** Permit me “ suggest two or three 


heads of j er ry. You haw e sometimes ielt 
a peculiar seriousness of mind: the delusive 


slare of asir* objeets has faded away, or 
become dim before your eyes, 


and de: ath 
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and eternity, appearing at the door, have 
filled the whole field of vision Have you 
improved such seasons for fixing these Max- 
ims, and establishing those practical con- 
clusions, which may produce an habitual 
sobriety of mind, when things appear under 
a different aspect /—You have sometimes 
found, instead of a reluctance to pray, a 
powerfi il impulse to that exercise, so that 
you felt as if vou could do nothing else. 
Tave you always complied with these mo- 
tions, and suffered nothing but the claims ef 
absoiute necessity to dive rt you from pour- 
ing out your hearts at a throne of grace? 
The Spirit is said to ‘make intercession’ 
for saints, with * groanings’ which cannot be 
‘uttered :’? when you have felt those inefta- 
bie longings afier God, have you inculged 
them to the utmost? Have you spread 
every sail, launched forth into the deep of 
the D! vine pel fections and promises, and 
possessed vonrse!ves as much as possible of 
the fulness of Ged? ‘There are moments 
whea the conscience of a good man Is more 
tender, has aniccr and more discriminating’ 
touch than usual? the evil of sin m general, 
and of his own in particular, appears in a 
more pure and piercing light. Have you 
availed yourselves of such seasons as these 
for searching into *the chambers of ima- 
gery,’ and, while you detected greater and 
greater abominations, been at pains to bring 
them out and s} av them before the Lord? 
Have such visitations affected something 
towards the mortification of sin? Or have 
they been suffered to expire in mere wef- 
fectual resolutions?” Vol. ii. p. 171. 


After the opening observations, 
and these copious extracts from the 
work of Dr. Gregory, we shall de- 
tain our readers only with a very 
few observations. 

If there are any of these Ictters to 
which we should venture to give a 
pee-eminence, it is to those on 
“ Nfysteries in Religion,’’ and on the 
“Influences of the Spirit.’ And, 
en the contrary, if there is any one 
which satisfies us less than the rest, 
itis that on the * Resurrection of 
the Body.” Dr. Gregory isa dili- 
eent and successful searcher for ana- 
logies ; but whatever be the aid lent 
by any logical reasoning to the evi- 
dences of religion, we are of opi- 
nion, both that its general power 
may be over-estimated, and that its 
force on this particular point is less 
than on most others. When we 
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say that the power olf argument by 
analogy may be over-estimated, we 
mean its independent power, and its 
power upon sceptical minds. We 
are disposed to think, that, although 
many Christians have been confirm- 
ed in their belief, few have been 
first convinced by it; that, although 
excellent as a prop, it is weak as a 
foundation. The devout believer, 
it is true, feels the most exquisite 
pleasure in tracing the same mind 
through all the movements of grace 
and nature: and as the different 
sciences assist to decipher each 
other, all the obscure parts in the 
one ecften lying bare in the other, 
and a common principle running 
through all; so religion and nature 
are reciprocal interpreters ; and the 
man familiar with both, will often 
borrow a ray from one to illuminate 
the other. But this is widely dif- 
ferent trom resting the whole, er the 
main, proofos religion upon analogy. 
Revelation and nature are not so 
much alike, but there will be otten 
apoint at which the analogy fails; 
and there, of course, if the inquirer 
depend exclusively on = analogy, 
scepticism will begin. And if this 
consequence be generally to be ap- 
prehended under such circumstan- 
ces, we believe it is especially to be 
feared when the argument by analo- 
gy is applied to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Itis difficult to read 
Butler without catching somethine 
of the confidence in this mode of 
reasoning felt by himself, and justi- 
fied, to a great extent at least, by the 
powerful demonstrations of his own 
work. But we belteve, that few 


cautious and scrupulous readers of 


the “ Analogy,’’ ever read the part 
on the resurrection of the body, 


without feeling that the system was 
there strained beyond its powers, 
was incapable of sustaining the whole 
of the burden laid uy; pon it. ‘Lo say 
this, is In no sense to disparage the 
confirmatory power of the argument. 
Nor is it any sort of insult - a mode 
of reasoning, to say that it docs not 
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accomplish what it probably was not 
meant to accomplish: for, before the 
partial dissimilarity of revelation 
and nature can be alleged against 
the former, it must be proved that 
they were designed to ” altogether 
alike : and, before + failure in the 
argument by anategy can be con- 
strued into a refutation of Christian- 
ity, it must be shewn, that the ;re- 
tensions of Christianity were ever 
designed to be rested upon the com- 
pleteness of this arwument. ste 
search for analogies 5 will eratify the 
curious, wiil delight the pious, may 
convince the wavering, will establish 
the devout, will perplex the sceptic, 
but, we fear, will not very citer con- 
vince him. The amount of Dr. 
Gregory’s error upon this potnt ap- 
pears to us to be, that he has for a 
moment employed that lamp, which 
was meant tolighta part of our path, 
to hight the whole. 

There are some other sli¢ht in- 
accuracics, which we deem it unne- 
cessary to notice. Dr Gregory is 
probably aware, that he is both oc- 
casionally coiner of words, and 
sometimes diverts the current coin 
from the ordinary course of trade. 
Scientific readers are rather more 
apt than others, to be betrayed into 
this fault: forin science, every new 
theorist takes a license to Invent and 
employ, and makes others, if he 
can, employ his own nomenciature ; 
like our first parent, to call animals 
and substances before him, and give 
them aname. But all such license 
in theology and literature is inad- 
missible. Ilere, philosophers must 
consent to be common men, and 
to employ the vernacular language 
of their country. If, independent 
of a moire scanty use of technical 
lancusge, we muy venture to sug- 
gest any improvement of style to 
the author, it would be that of sim- 
plification. There isa style of elo- 
quence peculiar to works of ratioci- 
nation, of which we have rare, but 
exquisite specimens in the Offices of 
Tully, in the werks of Hume, and, 
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with something more of ornament, in 
those of Dugald Stewart. Dr. Gre- 
gory Will not be angry with us for 
commending these models to his 
imitation. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate 
to savy that few more important gifts 
have been of late years presented to 
the public, than the work before us. 
Those who have not leisure (and who 
has any leisure in these busy days, 
in times when every man must know 
every thing and every body ?) to ex- 
amine the massy folios through 
which the evidences, doctrines, and 
duties of Christianity are dispersed, 
will find this compendium of Dr. 
Gregory compact, accurate, 
complete. Those who have explored 
this wide sea of knowledge, wiil be 
glad to see it reduced to a map by 
Dr. Gregory ; te find their own dis- 
coveries noted and measured, as it 
were, upon a tangible meridian. 

There is a single topic, on which 
we cannot help dwelling for a mo- 
ment, In conclusion. It has almost 
srown into a proverbial observation, 
that ihe study of the mathematics in. 
disposes men toreligion: and the so- 
luion provided for the phenomenon 
is, that the mind, accustomed to the 
demonstrative evidence of mathema- 
lics, is apt to be dissatisfied when, 
as is the case in religion, the evi- 
dence falls short of demonstration. 
Now we are inclined to dispute both 
the fact and the solution: in the first 
place we do not by any means think 
itthe fact, that the study of the math- 
ematics has this tendency; on the 
contrary, the most eminent mathe- 
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} Maticians have many of them been 


distinguished by their reverence for 
religion. Thus Thales and Pytha- 


 §oras, the first fathers of this sciene, 
Were scarcely less celebrated for 


their mathematical attainments, than 
lor their zealous support of the su- 
Perstitions of their country. And al- 


j thourh in modern times, the French 
Mathematicians have the reputation 
of inf idelity, it is to be remembered 
that they only partook of the general 
F Clsease of theirage and country 


; and 
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to their unthinking scepticism, may 
be opposed the firm belief of Pascal, 
Bacon, Boyle, Euler, Barrow, Cotes, 
Newton, and the present inhet‘ter of 
the chair once possessed by these 
three last celebrated persons. But 
an appeal may more confidently be 
made to bodies of men than to indi- 
viduals. If, then, we cast our eycs 
upon that university of our country 
which is chiefly occupied in these 
studies, in what state do we fina reli- 
gion among her sons; driven up 
into a corner, abandoned to a few of 
her more illiterate members! On 
the contrary, the university of Cam- 
bridge, not content to follow the 
marchof ordinary society in religion, 
has boldly led the way; has burst 
through the barriers of surrounding 
prejudices ; has been the first to re- 
erect the banner of the reformation ; 
has pioneered the way to the succes- 
ses of its children in all parts of the 
nation.—And as we doubt the fact 
itself, so also we think the solution 
provided for it very questionable. 
In the first place, admitting the evi- 
dence for any mathematic a] conclu. 
sion to be stronger than for a moral 

truth, is it the fact, that a man, ac- 
customed to one species of evidence, 
upon one subject, will be satisfied 
with that alone upon all subjects f 
Is not the mathematician compelled 
to act continually upon evidence ine 
ferior to Cermonstration ? Is not his 
daily life, his determinations when to 
eat, sleep, drink,or walk; withwhom 
and where te live; his conclusions 
as to every question in morals, poli- 
tics, physics, law, formed upon infe- 
rior evidence? If, therefore, the 

mind is likely, in every instance, to 

covet the evidence upon which it or- 
dinarily judges and acts, there Is lit- 

tle fear that it will demand in reli- 

gion that force of evidence which is 

called demonstration. The uncer- 

tainties of life will, even in this view 
of the subject, correct any evils 

springing from the certainty of the 

mathematics. But the fact is, that 
the precision of mathematical de- 
monstration is much overstated. 
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Take the following illustrations of 


j 
i 
this position from Dr. Cregory hime 


self: 
* Mathematics is nottha science which 
enables us to ascertain the nature of things 


in themselves; forthat, alas! 1s nota sci- 
ence which can be learned in our present 
impertect condi ition, where we sce ‘through 
a glass darkly ;? but the science of quantity 
as measurabic, that is, as comparable ; and 
it is obvious, that we can compare quanti. 
ties satisfactorily in sume respects, while 
we know nothing of them in others. Thus 


we can sna a that any two sides of 


aplane triangle are, together, greater than 
the third, by shewing that angles, of whose 
absolute magnitude we snow nothing, are 
one greater than the other: and then inier- 
ring the truth of the proposition, that the 
greater angie i in @ tr iangle is subtended by 
the greater side.” Vo}. 1. p. 71. 


If our views be extended from 
what are called the pure methema- 
tics, to that branch of the science In 
which geometry and physics are 
combined, itis obvious to e every one 
at all acquainted with the subicct, 
that here the methed of proot is by 
ho means of that precise and obvious 
kind which is likely to seduce the 
mind into any unwar rantabie or en- 
husiastic expectations of clearness 


re 


and precision upon other subjects. 

Upon the whole, t 

cover no froung i cither in fact or 
i ra * or 

theory, forthe alleged perils o 

aa a anid ee a | Sponge 

ematical st sities, Wioull our read- 


tne 
ers vet bear with us upon this some- 
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what oncrous topic, W hife we venture 
to state to them on we conceive 
those very mathematical studies, 
hitherto dee:mcd the enemies of re- 
lizion, might be converted into her 
allies? Our rule would be simply 
this; to employ the same means, 
with earnest prayer for the Divine 
blessing, in the establishment of re- 
lizious truth, that are used for the dis- 
coveryof mathematicaitruths. With 
justifying, by certain examples, the 
rule thus premuiged, we shail con- 
clude. 

Pirst, then, the sound mathema- 
tician takes ¢ are to obtain ciear ideas 
of the things of which his science 
treats. Let the theologian, also, 


P tery > i @5 ee = ees 
scize upon the plain, aceite, intel- 
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ligible parts of his subject, instead of 
endeavouring to define what does 
not admit of definition, and to de- 
cipher what was hever meant to be 
explained. 

Secondly, the mathematician is 
in general cautious to employ those 
terms of simple, pure, invariable, ac- 
credited meaning; whereas the di- 
vine too often employs a loose, meta- 
phorical, unaccredited, fluctuating, 
partial phraseology 

Thirdly, the axioms of the mathe- 
matician are truths, either self- 
obvious or established by universal 
consent; whereas those of theolo- 
ejans are apt to be obscure and am- 
biruous, clear to one half the world 
perbaps, but denied by the other 

Lastly, the mathematician has in 
reneral no temptation to call in his 
fiassions to assist the decisions of his 
judgment; whereas the polemic 
scarcely suffers his judgment to inter- 
fere with the *“ fiat” of his passions. 

In all these instances, then, let the 
divine emulate his more philosophic 
brethren, and we shall cease to hear 
so much of the vast interval between 
their respective proofs. Moral evi- 
dence will, indeed, never arrive at 
demonstrative ; but it will be more 
dificult to ascertain where the one 
begins and the other ends. They 
wiil be no longer separated, as the 
colours in the prisin ; but melt into 
one another, as these colours in the 
solarray. Our correspondents some- 
imes complain, that we hesitate to 
determine, or even to argue, upon 
some vast and most important topics. 
We beg to assure them, that these 
more curious investigations are de- 
layed only till we can find precisely 
such a reasoner as we have just de- 
scribed. Sucha man, kaving disco- 
vered the causes of gravitation and 
attraction, the philosopher’s stone; 
and the longitude at sea, will, we have 
no doubt, soon put an end to sectarle 
unism in Great Britain. Tf he does 
not, at least the fault will lie in our- 
es and who wl affirm that now: 

We beg to consele our readers for 
the pain which our last dull reason- 
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ings may have inflicted upon them, 
by the following eulogy upen ma- 
thematics, from the hand of a man 
at once the best mathemiaticlan, ora- 
cor, and divine of his day. “ The 
mathematics, I say, which effectu- 
ally exercises, net vainly deludes 
nor vexatiously torments, studious 
minds with obscure subtleties, per- 
plexed difficulties, or contentious 
disquisiLions ; > WwW hich overcomes Wille 
oul oppssition, 
pomp, Compels without force, and 
rules absolutely without the loss of 
liberty : which dees not’ privatel 
over-reach a weak faith, but openly 
assaults an armed reason, obtains a 
total victory, and puts on imevitable 
chains ; whose words are so many 
oracies, and works as many miracies ; 
which blabs out nothing rashly, Hor 
designs any thing from the purpose 
but plainly demonstr. tes and tadile 
performs all things within its veree ; 
which obtrudes no faise { 
science, but the very science itsell, 
the mind firmly adhering to it as 
SOON aS possesse d of it, and can never 
alter desert it of its own accord, or 
be deprived of it by any fore 
lastly, the mathematics, 
which depends upon principle 5 Clear 
tothe mind, and agreeable to expe- 
rence; which draws certain 
clusions, Instructs by | 
unfolds pleasant que stions, and pro- 
duces wonderful effects ; whic 
the fruitful parent of, I had almost 
suid all, arts, the unshaken foun- 
(ation of sciences, und t 
tiful fountain of advan tare to human 
utfairs.??* 


triumphs without 
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the work now belore us; but many 
of the subjects which have occupied 
our attention since its aj ppearance 
have possessed a temporary inicrest, 
to which it was neccssary to have 
some regard, and which could not 
belong to a coliection of Cssays 
upon abstract subjeci We have felt 
also the icss unwiltingness lo yield 
to these demands, from a knowledge 
pres. Osopiuical WELLES, in rece 
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which have long been universally 
recognised in the sister science.— 
Acting upon this view of things, 
the justness of which we think it 
impossible to controvert. Mr. Stew- 
art, In the work alluded to, after 
some very acute and valuable ob- 
servations on the nature of our per- 
ceptions, and ihe essential diffical- 
ties which will probably for ever 
attend our inquiries respecting them, 
proceeds to take a general survey of 
the faculties of the human under- 
standing; and the greater part of the 
volume is occupied with observations 
and reasonings upon the powers of 
Jttrention, Conception, Abstraction, 
“Association, AJemory, and Imagina- 
tion. All the chapters upon these 
subjecis, but particularly those upon 
Attention and Conception, contain 
much that is new and valuable; and 
what is not entitled to the praise of 
originality, may generally claim that 
of correctness and elegance. Indeed, 
the plan oi Mr. Stewart’s work en- 
titles him to be considered as original 
in a degree to which few authors can 
lay claim ; ; for, though much of the 
materials which he digested was un- 
doubtedly drawn from the metaphysi- 
cal writers who preceded him, nene 
of them, except perhaps Mr. Locke 
(whose great work, however, is not 
very orderly,) employed the facts, 
of which they were in possession, 
In such a manner as could tend, in 
any considerable measure, to the 
advancementof the science; having 
been generally content to adduce 
them for the purpose of supporting 
some hypothesis respecting the ori- 
gin of our knowledge.—a question 
rather curious than useful; and hav- 
ing, for the most part, neglected to 
combine and extend them for the 
purpose of shewing the nature, the 
proper application of, and best means 
of improving, the faculties of man, 
which ought to be the main objects 
of metaphysical investigations, and 
are perhaps those which can alone, 
strictly, be termed practical. 

The Elements of the Philosophy of 
‘he Human Mind were intended, as 


we have already mentioned, as the 
commencement of a course of jp. 
quiries into subjects of a very exten- 
sive and interesting nature. But 
“ art is long, and life is short.’ Jy 
this “land of shadows,” even those 
who seem to be the least exposed to 
the varieties of fortune, too often 
find their leisure consumed by ayo. 
cations which they cannot forbid, 
and saddened with sorrows which 
they had no power to anticipate. 
‘Twenty years are elapsed, and the 
projects which were conceived by 
Mr. Stewart, not in the eagerness of 
youth, but in the maturity and ex- 
perience of riper years, still remain 
unaccomplished; and this justly 
celebrated writer may perhaps, after 
all his efforts, add one to the number 
of the many great and wise men 
who have indulged and awakened 
expectations which the vicissitude 
of human thines never allowed them 
to fulfil. In this, however, he dif. 
fers from most others, that even at 
the time of expressing his hopes he 
had the wisdom to anticipate the 
possibility of their failure.* © May 
the tranquillity of his future years 
enable him to prove, what none 
who justly estimate his works can 
doubt, that the fulfilment of his pro- 


jects has been retarded by no dis- 


proportion between his talents and 
his designs, but by that wise econo- 
my of things, which has provided 
that in this imperfect state even the 
highest intellectual endowments 
shall seldom be allowed to produce 
their fuli effect. 

In the mean time, and still, as_ he 
informs us, intent on the prosecvtion 
of his great work, Mr. Stewart has 
presented to the public a volume 
of Essays on subjects intimately con: 
nected with his favourite studies. 
Of these we are now to give some 
account. They were written, the 
author tells us, during an interval 
of ill health, which disqualified lim 
from severer labours; like Baxter's 
Saini’s Rest, in the time of his lat 


* See Advertisement to the Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
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cvishment:” but there are probably 
jew persons whose full vigour would 
have been sufficient for the produc- 
tion of sucha volume; and certainly 
none whose years olf health and 
strength had not been assiduously 
devoted te the cultivation of science 
and letters, 

The Essays before us are preceded 
by a Preliminary Dissertation, which 
is divided into two chapters. [In the 
first of these, the writer oilers some 
strictures on the hypothetical sys- 
tems in metaphysics, for which some 
of the followers cf Uartley and 
Priestley have, since the appearance 
of his former work, clalmed the pub- 
jic approbation; and defends, with a 
litte warmth, that more cautious 
process of observation and induction 
which he had tormerly recommend- 
ed, and himself steadily pursued. 
There is no doubt, we believe, now 
entertained by judicious scholars, 
thit the scheme of investigation 
adopted by Air. Stewart is as sound 
ani anquesuonable in metaphysical 
researcies, ag in all the branches of 
natural science. Of the theories of 
the Hlartleian school, we sba!] have 
occasion to say more hereafter. 

The second chapterysin the Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation, is employed upon 
® question, which we have always 
tuought iInteresung, and which is 
how rendered more so by the charac- 
ter of the disputants. Mer. Stewart, 
it some early chapters of his former 
work, expatiated pretty largely on 
the benefits which might be expect- 
ed to result from a just view and assi- 
duous cultivation of the metaphysics. 
itis natural for an author to be par- 
Usl to his own pursuits. Burt the 
paicsophers of the north are scepti- 
cain A weiter in the Edinburgh 
Review, ia one of the early numbers, 
controverted this opinion, and insist- 
edon the toatility of metaphysical 
knowledge tor practical purposes. * 
The sum of bis arcument is, that the 


* Some of the metaphysical articles in the 
early volimes ofthe Edinburgh Review, are 
Written with great ability. If their doctrine 
is correct, have not the writers a little mis- 

Christ. Obsery. No. 129. 
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proper use of knowledge being to 
increase the power of man, a science 
of which the phenomena are observ- 
ed, but not discovered, can be of little 
service to that end: that in physics 
a great variety of new facts are ob- 
tained by skilful experiments; but 
that in metaphysics the most accu- 
rate Inquirer can only notice what 
has been, from time Immemorial, 
open to the view of ail who were dis- 
posedtoexamine: that Itis,therefore, 
highly improbable that new pheno- 
mena should now be discovered; and 
though an able phijosopher may clas- 
sify more skiitully what is already 
knewn, and perhaps have sagacity 
enough to point out inlerences not 
immediately obvious, he can add 
nothing new to the facts of the sci. 
ence, and even his results will gene- 
raily be found to have beenanticipated 
by the practical good sense of man- 
kind; who know perfectly well (for 
example) how memory depends upon 
attention, and is assisted by assocta- 
tion, without any elaborate inquiry 
into the nature of the hunian facul- 
tics. 

The ergument, of which we have 
here presented the substance, is ¢ex- 
panded and enforced by its author 
with consideralile ability, and Mr. 
Stewart has judged it worthy of a 
pretty large examination. Hedenites, 
in the first place, that there is any 
essential difference between physical 
and metapiysical science, as to the 
manner of collecting the data proper- 
ly belonging to each. Berkley’s 
theory of vision, he observes, is * at 
least an attempt towards an experi- 
mental decomposition of our percep- 
tions:-and the whole of a philoso. 
pher’s life, if he spends it to any 
purpose, is one continued series of 
experiments on his own faculties and 
powers.’ Even with respect to the 
distinction attempted to be made be- 
tween experiment and cbservation, 
he insists that it is, in truth, little 


employed their industry? We, however, 
have no hesitation in preferring those papers 
to the vehement political diatribes which 
have for some time past overrun that journal 
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Of astronomy evidently falls within 
the scope ot the Reviewer's remarks, 
His arent meats, ti they possess any 


force, tend to ageprecitate a large de- 
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Postanees. acagucea to snew taat men 
who never stucred the 
mind have sudicient pracucal ac- 
quatstance with the relation subsist. 
enits faculties, Sir. Stewart 
observes, tliat a considerabie propor- 
tion of the most lmportaot theorems 
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inathematical truths, are 
every savaee wio feathers lis arrow 
or Joads it, oF tains hts horse to par- 
ticular exercises; and on the whole, 
he insists In aserics of areuments 
and illusirations, throurh which we 
have not space suficirent to follow 
hii, that be is sanctioned by the rust- 
est views of the probabie prog 
philosoply,in t 
cial tendency oi the 
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have left the cuestion about where 
Upon the principal subject in de- 
bate .wihtch respects the ullitty or 
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studies, Wwe Concur, 1 tie Halil, with 
Mr. Stewart; vet we are far from 
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on the other 
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miod, may, in many cases, enable us 
to devise methods for managing them 
skilfully san intimate acquaintance 
with the nature and 
lions, is of great value in education: 
and it seems even probable, that, in 
the progress of the science, some 
lights may be obtained for the assis- 
tence of those who may suffer an ac- 
cidental injury in apy of their senses, 
or who labour under the very com. 
mon and very afflicting disorders of 
the judgement or imerination. Sul, 
it is impossible to contend that 
knowledge is power, to the same 
extent in metaphysics, es in natural 
science; and though, when facts are 
once procured, it matters little whe- 
ther they were obtained by means of 
observation or experiment, it cannot 
be dented that the more experiments 
we can make, the more chances we 
have of discovering phe homena, and 
that, in the nature of things, expert- 
ments are far more copveniently 
made upon matter, than upon mind. 

But we think that Mr. Stewart has 
permitted his opponents to narrow 
too much the grounds on which the 
defence of metaphysical studies may 
be rested. Some k nowledge, to be 
sure,is power; perhaps,in a senseall 
knowledge is so: but knowledge 1s 
not merely power, bor can its value 
be fairly messured only by this rule. 
Nlany branches of inquiry well de- 
serve the sini of every Inquisl 
tive understandiog ; many have a 
tendency to > fortify ihe mind, or to 
enlarge or to adorn it; many contr 
bute to the sources of elegant and 
huriiless amusement, which have 
only avery ywmote effect in increas: 
Ine the powers of man, even upon the 
laree st meaning: that can be given 
to that expression. Nor is it in any 
manner an objection to the philo- 
sophy of mind, that it is less useful 
than physical inquiries. Different 
branches of knowledge are doubtless 
of different values, sometimes in the 
nature of things, sometimes in rela 
tion to certain Individuals or to pate 
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ticular objects; but any science is 
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worthy of cultivation which is likely 
to be of Suime use to many persons, 
or of much use even to a tew. 
What is ordinarily unprofitable, 
should Not be generally pursued ; 
what is essentially frivolous, should 
be universally beglected ; but in the 
different cohen of real kuowledge 
we must periut men to choose prei- 
ty treely, as their interests, or op- 
portunities, or tastes, may direct 
them; and amony these, we are in- 
clined to think the metaphysical 
studies entitled to occupy a very re- 
spectable station. 

Many worthy men entertain, ip. 
deed, strony prejudices avalnst these 
pursuits; but let it be recollected, 
that reflective understandings are 
naturally metaphysical, It happens, 
we beileve, to almost every man of 
a vigorous .ateliect, at some period 
of nis life, and yenerally very early, 
to feel considerable curlosity re- 
spectng the nature of his maaan 
ond the modes of exercising them ; 
tourrest the progressof his emiaaiitte 
for the purpose of contemplating 
tiem more accurately; to consider 
with some anxiety the manner of his 
existence; What itis he means when 
he Spec. wks of his Ideas, Ll LOUIS, 
What dife is; 
Whul time, 
Wit Space, 


what Is 
What eternity; 
and matter, and motion. 
Goud meh, wiio — or 
cy they Giscern, t 
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death ; 


who fan- 
ie dangers attend. 
his such aR nay warn the 
youpy and inquisttive; but it is im- 
snmeiet jor who have a 
vita oc of livrlit, lu ist ¢ 


lliuse 
conientedly 
hi Garkuess 3 ancl surely it is pMmiore 
rattoiial fairly to ascertain, by a weil- 
directed course of inquiry, what can 
be known respecung these things, 
aud What must remain hiddeu, than 
to suffer the mind .o run out lito 
every sort of vagrant theory, or stk, 
alter a few excursions, into that 
senseless scepticism which is teally 
the refuge of indolence, mot the 
resting place of manly thougst and 
Calid lid live slivall Ols. 


[Lis not euough considered, how 
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with the real limits of our know- 
ledge. A celebrated wri- 
ter* thought lic paid a bigh coim- 
pilment to Me, Locke, ia saying 
that’ he was the Heicules who had 
fixed the boundaries of the human 
ubderstanding.’’ 

thing, indeed it is Ly uo means a 
little. iInatler, that-we are no longer 


Fre IC by 


Surciy itis some- 


in danger Of straining our iecullics, 
aod Wastlie our ilaic, In researches 
respectiiiy ecneral essences, sub- 
Stanulal formes, and the iike unintel- 
ligible jargon. lu cemmen life, and 
CONVCLSAliON also, Hol Lo suy In Louksy 
how many foclish seutences, which 


are thoug riit wise by those who utter 


them, onnaid be saved, if men were 
more yenetaily persuaded that,when 
tney taik oi abolract ideas, lhey use 
words wiilhoOut a meunine 5 5 that, 
When they speak of imayes lopres- 
seal cn tiic sensorium, they neither 


*Nonos. Voltaire —It has been the fashion 
of late, with the Edinbureh Reviewers, 
When this name is mentioned, to couple it 
with “tie great,” “the illustrious,” or some 
such hisi-soundinss epithet. We really 
eoud taste. Phere is 
an appearance vel a little sectarian ea; er- 
Ness, sucht a superabundance Gof encomi- 
un. Voltaire was 3 ju st:y eminent as a poet 
andawit; he was an ealertaicing listoan ; 
luosoplhy extended (for 
he was wot profound ia any scence, though 
he had anoims wit ate wil, ) he Was sound 
and clear-Leaded, ‘bie vivacity of his 
parts, abd variety of his att 
lium to be 


think this not iw very 


‘ ‘ . ra 
und, A485 ful as this oh 


2inments, entille 
considered us an ertraordinary 
man; butit is very questionable whether 
Characier 
treatment Le 


eaily bLfe, is some 


; . ! 
he deserves Uie 


The ui just 


of a great man. 

expemenced 4.1 
excuse for lis prejudices 
aecaist ve Teal duning U! 
What apology can be of 
bie and devoted huly 


sat penod; but 
eredftour the miusera- 


Witt) whieh he jpeloe- 


cuted Cliristiamiy dure aif his later years? 
Or what shall we sey of the temper, Wis- 
dom, and enlargvemernt of a plulosopier, 
Letween the 
bhiscd nw of I popisis Cotablisiment, and 
tuat pure, pract.cai,and gi spirit which 
brestiies thr ugh every poge «of the New 
Testament? If Velhaire hed shewn half 
the ignorance and temerity inany branch of 
philasop hical cdiscussi mn, with which his 
strictures airihe Eoly scriptures are justly 
chargeable, We Suspect the voices of our 


northeru brethren would have been more 


u ho cota sCC LO distinction 


divided thaa they appear to be, respecting 


liis merits, 
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understand themselves, nor enable 
any body else to understand tiem; 
and that, though they should dispute 
about misd and matter from the 
cock-crow till the curfew, they have 
not in reality the least acquaintance 
with the one or the other. These 
things, and many like them, have 
been taught us by the men who have 
luquired into the origin of our know. 
Jcdge, the Icast useful part unques- 
tionably of metaphysical science; 
yet, unprofitable as it now appears 
to us, SO Curtous and Inviting as to 
have attracted the full attention of 
suine o1 the most powerful under- 
standings that have appeared in mo- 
dern Europe. 

But the advantages which belong 
to the study of the philosophy of 
the mind, are not merely negative. 
Not to menuion the hints that Lave 
been obtained fvum the researches 
of metaphysicians for the judicious 
management of the understanding, 
and the more perfect lights which 
miay be anticipated from their future 
labours, this Science borders’ so 
closely upon others of the most un- 
quesuonabie liportance, that some 
Insight into Il Scenis Necessary for 
the perfect understanding of subjects 
which nobody thituks himseif at li- 
berty to cespise. Tis conmbnection 
with physics is so Close, that the an- 
Cient Writers Clussed them together, 
or, rather, considered tne philosophy 
of mind as a part of tue phiiosophy 
of nature. OF philology, at leust 
one half, and that the most laipor- 
tant hall, is strictiy metaphysical. 
li morals the case is so nearly sinii- 
jury that a man might as reasonably 
entitie himself a learned physician 
though he had never studied aua- 
tomy, as esteem liniselt an adept in 
moral science without having ob- 
tuined an intimate acquajitance whi 
the affections, passions, and senu- 
ments of the human heart. Inceced, 
all moral writers must be ina greater 
orless degree metaphysical; though, 
to be sure, it raust be owned that 
all metaphysical writers lave not 
been very moral. Politics, which 
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profess to regard only the external 
condition of mankind, have perhaps 
less connection with lnguiries con- 
cerbing the mind, than the sciences 
ulready mentioned 5 yet every body 
has doubiless heard oi political me- 
taphvsics: and though we should 
have no objection to admit that ihe 
quesdons in that department which 
have occasioued the most eager con- 
lroversies are fur the most part {rie 
volous, yet so long as there are tool. 
ish men who will insist upon dis. 
Cussing them, it Is exceedingly pro- 
per that there shouid be Wise men 
suficiently prepared to discuss them 
also. Lastly, im theology, the most 
Important and interesting of ail stu. 
dies to an linmottal and uccountable 
belig, who is there that Is not sen- 
sible of the value of metaphysical 
knowledge in conducting us through 
the great questions of predestination, 
clecuion, and free-agency! What 
violence have son.e Calvinistic ci- 
vines Gone to the common sense and 
feelings of mankind, what perticus 
approaches to practical Antinomian- 
ism have they somctimes miade, in 
the suff, unqualified, and realiy un- 
phiicsophical statement of their ta 
vourite doctrines! What mere verbal 
{rivolities, What contradictory prepo- 
Sitions, ahd sometimes wliat dange- 
tous errors and heresies, have some 
Armintan writers fallcn into, from 
their ignorance of the difiiculues 
which unquestionably enibarrass 
their tenets respecting the will! 
There is another view in which 
the value of the metaphysics ce- 
serves to be cousidercd; we meals 
in respcet of the discipline they al- 
ford to the understandiug. In the 
English universities, the certain sci- 
ences are those which alone have 
Leen employed in the institution ol 
youth. In a neighbouring realm, 
young minds are exercised chiefly 
in morals, politics, public law, and 
metaphysics. Far be from us the 


presumption of deciding which ot 


the two schemes is the most success 
ful; but we have no doubt at all 
which is, in its principle, the most 
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ressonable. The great objects in the 
jnothuction of young persons, so far 
ct feast us intelleciual cultivation is 

carded, and we suspect even a 
fice turther, are,io form thelr minds 
io babits of thonght at once bold 
wad cautious, patient and discursive ; 
io teach them thatthe memory Is to 
be the huddimand of the understand- 
lacy DAL to Insull an 
ardent curlosity and thirst of know- 
jederey yet lo accustoin them at the 
came line to estimate their progress 
rather bw the vaiue and accuracy 
than by the apparent extent of their 
wcquirements., Ll orthese purposes, 
perhaps for every purpose of intel- 


s | ° ¢ ‘ - 
the mnestress ¢ 


jectual institution, those sciences in 
which the evidence ts aniy probable 
possess manifest advantages over 
those in which It Is demonstrative 5 
wad.amone the former, uone are bet. 
tor tiited to discipline the understand- 
jag than the mictaphiysics. TVhe sub- 
tects Which thay prescnt for exami- 
bation are exactly those about which 
‘he mind Is apt to be curious, at a 
ine when its curiosity is unpreyu- 
diced, before it has received a par- 
ticular direction from: worldly lutier- 
ests and habits. ‘They are neiilier, 
like geometrical studies, so pericctly 
abstruse aS to connect themselves 
very rarely with the practical pur- 
suits of life; nor, like political in- 
quiries, apt to become vulgar and 
unscientific from a mulatude of jo- 
cal details and temporary interests. 
They form, beyond all othersciences, 
reflective habits of mind. In other 
Dursulls, these are for the most part 
exercised only in forming geucral 
conclusions; but in the metaphysics 
the whole process is refiective. Re- 
lection is requisite for observing the 
poeenomena on which we are to rea- 
son; it is requisite for separating, 
comparing, and combining them ; it 
is requisite ultimately for ascertain- 
ing the laws to which they are sub- 
lected. To all this must be added, 


that, while other sciences require a 
considerable apparatus of books and 
opportunities of general information, 
the metaphysician carries the mate- 
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rials of his art constaatly about with 
him. They are perpetually present 
und ready tor his use; *pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rustican- 
tur:’? and the most vulgar incideits 
of lite, only thie 


thoughts of other speculators, turtitoh 


which distvact 
to hin not untrequently occasions tov 
examining anew che principles be bis 
establisned, and supply hints for their 
enlargement, Ulustration, or correc. 
lion. 

Vhe considerations last mentioned 
arc heally aliicd to others of suilbigh- 
erimportance. A branchof the met- 
apliysics (as We ihuve already observ- 
ced) borders upon ethics, aud enibra- 
ces the study of those Internal prin- 
ciples which evidently are ofa moral 
hature. Such are love, compassion, 
sympathy, generosity, gradtude, 
courage, and thelike. Surelyif scil- 
discipiine be important, and if man 
possesses in aby degree the power of 
directing or regulating his own emo- 
tions, that science cannot be useless 
which inivoduces us toa more pertect 
acgualntance with ourseives; which 
lays open tous the very springs of 
ucuon 5 Which discloses uot merely 
the flies vown thoughtor inciipation, 
butthe secret cel! where its seed was 
deposited, the soil where it began to 
PEM ales tie neighbouring wilece 
lions towhich its youl fibres first at- 
tacbed themseives, and from whence, 
perhaps, they drew their chiei huttie 
ment. tis princtpaily on this ac- 
countthatalimostali the best practical 
wilters on redeton have been meta. 
physical. “Poey are not satisiicd tu 
shew whatts the meanlug or what 
the extent of any precept; but they 
endeavour to trace the avenues by 
which it may be conducted to the 
recesses ol tie heart, and to detect 
the principles of our nature to which 
it has the nearest alilunce, or froms 
which the most obstinate hostility 
may be expected. Any one tay 
satisfy himself of the truth of this, 
by opening at bazard the practical 
works of Baxter, Owen, Leighton, 
Watts, Witherspoon, Edwards, and 
reading on for afew pages. Manya 
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pious man, who has been accustom- 
ed to ran on against metaphysics 
with more zeal than knowledge, 
might undoubiedly be convicted (to 
his great surprise) of being himself 
pretty rd in that sctence; which 
he would be tound to have studied 
through a large part of his ilie, not 
indecd very systemaucally, but toa 
much better purpose than a consid. 
erable majority ol those who have 
written upon it the most abst ranety 
“tany ani persons Might also be 
loud, who, im part at ey for want 
of that knowledve which mectuphys- 
ics would have given, deceive thein- 
cives in many thlogs of great prac- 
tical lmportance; are insensible to 
the growth of the most dangerous as- 
soctations 3 milstauwe the real sources 
of their cevers in conduct; coufound 
tobe more amiable natural dispositions 
wituiheevidences and fruits of sanc- 
ufication; or reniain insensible to 
cdoraant principles of sin, which they 
might have discovered and mortified, 
titapowerfulten:ptation draws thems 
furth to a terrible and fatal activity. 
These are some of the advantages 
Which tmoay fairly be considered as 
belonging to the cultivation of those 
siucies Which are commonly calied 
melopliysical. “Po all his, and to 
Whatever else has by dificrent writers 
becn urged in favour of stich pursults, 
ine CO a tOn) veply is, that * they « 
excecdingiy dangerous; they maukeo 
nich sceptical. > Now it is natural 
to ask the many worthy and respect- 
able persons by whom this objection 
is tuade (What perhaps they have 
hot always recollected to ask them- 
selves.) “ Wiat is it you mean by 
scepiicisim 27 Ti that word is used 
to denote a abit of mind slow and 
soleus ID forming bs Couchusions, 
stinctenuly cistrustiul of itseif to be 
desirous of knowing what can be 
arerdcd ie ee thie inferences which: 
it inclines to adopt, and even so fo 
cGiiident of its performances as to be 


perfectly willing, upon the appear- 
wuce ot pew lights, to re-examine 
Lnose positions which had been adopt- 
ed upon no slight lavestizaiuion : if 


this, or any thing like this meaning, 
belongs to the aed SCEplicisii, we 
cannot hesitate to say, that those who 
object to the metaphysical studies on 
such grounds, pass upon them, in 
the forni of a censure, a very high 
culogium.  Pbere is hardly any 
habit more pernicious, not merely 
in scientific researches, Lut daily rand 
hourly lu every cep artinent of life, 
than that loose indoleat way which 
men have of Jumping upon their 
conclusions in all sorts of subjects, 
and uccepting, alinost without exa- 
mination, sentiments and maxims of 
the most extensive pracucal linport. 
If, on the other hand, by scepticism 
is intended a disposition of mind 
unfavourable to the cordial reception 
of the truths of relirion, upon what 
evidence is it asserted, that meta- 
physical studics have the tendeicy 
taputed to them? Was Locke a 
seapiic: Was Clark a sceptic! 
Wous Berkley a sceptic e AY these 
ereat men pot ouly coment professed 
their belief in Ciheristlunity, but 
tuought they could not better cinploy 
their best years and maturest facul- 
tics than by consecratingy thei to 
the defence of thuse tracis, which 
thoucitigos, icenudous men are apt 
ae) deride, but which iL is the pecue 
Jian Character of a iwuly elevated 
understunding to feel aid venerate. 
Dishop Berkley, ib particular, was 
led to the adoption of his pecuilar 
theory iu th elaphysics principally 
from ai anxiety Cu refute the seeflics 
of his day, whose reusonings were 
ali founded on tue received opinions 
respecting a niaterlal world 5 anc, 1 
the work which he entried * Tre 
Witntute Philosopher,” he has Gis- 
pievalllags 
Gbiccuons to natural and revealed 
iis 


1} ' 
cussed at Jarze ali te 


region, aid empioyed much os 
Welap nysical learidtisty particulary 
Lis nyortan’ G iscoveries respecunyg 


Vision, vhd ids very fine and origi 


ral Speculations ou the bature ol 
language, as materials for replying 

totiose objections, Mr. Time, te 
deed, whom every body knows to 


huve been sceptical enough, has ap- 
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plicd that term to characterise the 
Berkleian theory. But let Berkley 
speak for himsclf; and in his own 
wrilings, botin the commentaries of 
his scholars; and it will be found 
ihat he dogmatised (we do hot mean 
jn the invidious, but In the proper 
seuse Of that word) as steadily as 
Zeno or Epicurus; though perfectly 
free from the austerity of the one, 
and the pride of the other. In Jater 
days, symptoms of an unfavourable 
disposition towards Curistianity have 
certainly been visible in the works 
of somne of the most celebrated meta- 
physical writers in Scotland, and 
upon the continent; and this proba- 
bly is the real explanation of the evil 
report which has gone forth against 
metaphysics. But we suspect that 
this is exactly one of those hasty 
conclusions from first appearances 
which we have justhow condemned. 
Speculative men have forsome time 
past turned their attention a good 
deal to the philosophy of mind, and 
ithas happened (from causes which 
are perfectly explicable) that specu- 
lauve men, during the same period, 
have had a sort of vanity in profess- 
ine scepticism upon religious sub- 
jects; but it does not therefore 
lollow that metaphysics and infi- 
delity have any natural alliance. It 
was not alwaysthus. Inthe ancient 
worid, the infidels were found among 
the natural philosopbers; in the 
schools ef Epicurus, not in these of 
Pluto and Aristotle. In the middie 
ares, metaphysics were assiduously 
cultivated by the stoutest doctors of 
the church: Aquinas non Abelard, 
aid Ockham, and ail the pillars of 
omthodoxy, were deep in the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and fouerht as 
licrcely about universals as if the 
late of religion had eependon on the 
CONTPOVErSy 5 while those, who, hey- 
lectine such matters, quicUy culti- 
vated researches into physics, labour- 
td under a pretty gencral suspicion 
of infidelity. Galileo was sent to a 
dungeon in his old age, not for any 


speculations upon mind, but for the 
es he had made respecting 


Uiscover} 
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the constitution of nature. So late 
as the days of Sir Thomas Brown, 
that learned and eloquent writer in- 
formsus that the physicians had long 
been generally supposed to entertain 
opinions unfavourable to the truth of 
Christianity ; and he published his 
Reiigio Medici to rescue himself 
from the imputation which attached 
to his profession. And, in our own 
time the greatest naturalist in Italy 
professed Atheism. It may there- 
lore, perhaps, be fairly said, that, in 
respect of any supposed tendency to 
scepucism, the evidence of history is 
fuil and strong against natural philo- 
sophy as against metaphysics; yet 
who ever dreamed of proscribing the 
natural sciences ? Let us at least be 
just, and either conden re- 
scarches ef Galileo and Newton, or 
acknowlecge that neither the philo- 
sophy of mind ner the plitosephy of 
nature have anv natural alliance with 
scepticism, though sceptics may oc- 
the stu- 


mn we 


castonaliy be found amene 
dents of both, 

The end of all knowledge is to 
enable us better to understand the 
will of God. end more perfectly to 
ebey it. Unsancufied by these 
pric iples, neither wit nor learning 
can be of any tasting benefit to their 
may but swell the 
sud account they must one day ren- 
der. Tet us not Cerstoad, 
If we recommend metaphysical stu- 
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would be wise to any purpose, the 
ejory of God must be our great ain ; 
the advance ment of practical holi- 
ness in our own hearts, and tn the 
world, an object continually present 
to our thoughts. Directed towards 
such ends, the vaiue of learilig 1s 
unquestionable, and is ladced now 
doupted omy by we ak and leaorent 
enthusiasts, irForeat pursuits may 
be suited todifevent understandings 
and conditions of life: some studies 
may be in ther nature more pract- 
cally profitable than others: but in 
the circle of useful sctences, we Can- 
not hesitate to include the philosophy 
of the human mind: we see many 
reasons for expecuhy advantares to 
result from its cullivation, and. none 
ofany real monment for proscribing tt. 

Mr Stewart, afier dismissing tie 
topics disctsscd in his preliminary 
chapters, employs about an hundred 
and. fifty pages in noticing different 
theories which have prevailed re- 
specting the sources of human knows 
ledge. It ts certautniy to be lameated 
that these Inquiries should have en- 
eaged too exclusively the attention 
of Inetapby sic Al writer S 5 $0 that, by 
many persons, the whole science ot 
the philosophy of the mind is ima- 
¢ined to be confined to this, the 
lest satisfictory and least useful, 
partofit. Yetthe subjectis curious 
in itself, and Is rendered stil more 
so by the edorts which some very 
powerful and ortgtnal thinkers have 
toclcaritsobscurity. Pt would 
be a very serious undertaking to 
follow Mr. Stewart systematically 
through this “dark, ilimitable 
ocean ;” but we may track bis voyage, 
and admire the skill with which he 
keeps his reckoning, notwithstand. 
ing a cloudy sky, shitting winds, and 
cross currents. 

The first Iissay, which ts divided 
into four chap eis, treats principally 
of the account which Mr. Locke 


eave of the ortein of human know- 


ledve. ‘Lbls vreat mun was the 
first whoa pplied the canons of phi- 


losophy; which Bucon had recom- 
mended, to metaphysical researches ; 


© 


and though his conclusions were far 
from being always correct, his fa- 
bours were so considerable as ty 
have purchased for him, both in this 
couniry and upon the continent, the 
character of the father et tie inte;- 
lectual philusophy. “ihe LOO w ing 
are his leading opintous respecuny 
the origin of owe Knew-edge. ile 
Insists that the mind naturaiy is un. 
furnished with any of the mietcrials 
of knowledge; In contradicion ty 
the schoolmecn, and to Des Cortes. 
who held the doctrine of tunste ics 

Throvga the medium of the serscs 
(he says,) we acquire all cor ideas 


of exicrnal objects; and (az ceing 
with the scheolmen in their ai 


that the external objects themsclves 
are not united to ibe mind,) he <e- 
scribes the Ideas thus received to be 
copies orimeges of the objects. The 
other class oi Gur ideas be conceives 
to be derived froin the * perception 
of the operations of our own minds 
Within us, as itis emp! oyed about the 
ideas it has got.” These ideas, thus 
acquired, “the understanding bas the 
power to repeat, compare, anc unite; 
and so can make at pleasure new 
compiex ideas; but it has not the 
power to Invent or frame one new 
simple idea in the mind, not taken ia 
by the ways before mentioned.’ * 
‘his fair structure, stately and im- 
posing as it was, when the hand of 
Locke erected it, has suflered some 
loss of its natty splendour. It has 
been assaticd by more modern artists 
and though enough of it remains to 
testily to the magnificence of the ce- 
Sizn, a considerabie portion of the 
butiding bas. been jevclied with the 
eround. First came Leibnitz and 
Lord Shattesbury, who insist that 
maby things are zuvate in the mind 
particularly the intellectual powers 
themselves, and the simple ideas 
which are necessarily uafolded by 
their exercise. A part of this; 
doubtiess, is true; but the truth } 
so obvious that it may, perhaps 
safely be affirmed, that Mr. Locke 
never dreamed of denying it. ‘That 


* Loc! Tes Essay , De 00 kK il . Chap. 2 
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our faculties, as conception, memory, 
and tie like, are not ideas acquired 
by sensation or reileciion, iS just as 

plain as that the powers of perceiv- 
ing and reflecting are not so acquir- 
ed. [tis mere crifling, to say that 
Mr. Locke bas net marked the dis- 
tmction. Fle was not bound to mark 
it. It is involved of necessity inthe 
statcment of iis theory. ler the 
rest; by what sort of logic is it that 


ideas, “uutolded by the exercise of 


our faculties,’* can be shewn to be 
innate? 

Buta much ruder shock was soon 
afterwards given toa large part of 
Mr. Locke’s system by the hand of 
Berkley. Locke. believing firmly 
in the independent existence of the 
exicrnal worid; vet seeing that the 
mind could take notice only cf its 
own perceptions, imayined (accord. 
oe tothe oid doctrine of the schvols) 

hat these perceptions, or ideas, must 
‘ exact resemblances of material 
things: and though he madea dis. 
(tinction between the primary and 
secondary qualiues of matter, hold- 
ins the former, as extension, solidity 
and fivure, to eyist in the external 
thines (ben 
heat and coiour, to exist oniy in the 
mild ; yet, on the whole, ais duc- 
trine was, (hat cur knowiedge of the 
material world ts obtained irom ihe 
ideas or imeces of itt introduced 
throurh the seuses; ‘ the one being 
the perfect resembiance of the other 
as they ure in a mirror.’7 ‘Vhis is 
what Is generally called the ideal 
theory, wuich, though manifestly hy- 
pothetical, incapable of proof, and 
almost unintelligible, has maintained 
its ground in this country against all 
Opposition, and is to this day gravely 
taught to the young students of at 
least one of our universities. Against 
this theory Berkley’s metaphysical 
Writings were principally directed ; 


and the substance of bis argument 


, 
* We quote from Mr. Stewart’s transla- 


tion, or rather version, of the passage in 
‘eibnitz’s works ; the original is very ob- 
7c ure, 


ee, ee eee ¢ } “— 
SCiVES5 gut ine latter. as 


7 Locke’s Essay, Book ii. ch. 8. 
Christ. Obsery. No. 129. 
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is pretty well given in the following 
passages. “As for our senses, by 
them we have the knowledge cnly 
of our sensations, ideas, or those 
things which are immediately per- 
ceived by sense, culi them what you 
will; but they do not inform us that 
things exist without a mind, or un- 
perceived, like to those which are 
perceived.’? On the contrary, “as 
there can be no notion or thought 
but in a thinking being, so there can 
be no sensation but in a sentient 
being; its very essence consists in 
being felt. Nothing can resemble 
a sensation but a similar sensation 
in the same or some other mind. 
To think that any quality ip a thing 
inanimate can resemble a seusatlon, 
is absurd, and a contradiction in 
terms.’¢ Whoever will be ut the 
trouble of considering atrenuvely 
these passages, will see, that, as 
arainst Mr. Locke and his followers, 
they are conclusive. How far they 
render duubsiul (supposing that to 
be pessible) the indepencent existe 
ence of che matertal world, which 
itr. Reid and others say is made 
SHOWN tous in quite another manner 
irom that dk Locke, 
isan entirely aiverest question, 

‘To another purt of Mr. Locke’s 
system, Mr. Stewart has himself 
furnished some considerable objec- 
tions. ‘They are borrowed, in sub- 
stance, from Leibnitz and Lord 
sneer aghcabaahiy but are arranged so 
much more skiiiully by the writer 
who has a opted them than they 
had been by their first assertors, 
that he seems to have acquired some 
right to be considered as the proper 
owner, Locke matiitained, that all 
our ideas are originaily acquired 
from the frercefition of external ob- 
jects, and of the operations of our 
own minds; or, as he often ex- 
presses himself, from sensation and 
reflection. This is, in effect, say- 
ing that consciousness is exclusively 
the source of all our knowledge; 
and it would follow as a necessary 


scrived by Mr 


inference, even though he hac not 


$ Principles of Human Knowledge, § 18- 
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distinctly so stated it, that “the un- 
derstanding has not the power of in- 
venting one new simple idea.’ The 
difficulties attending this doctrine, 
will be sufficiently explained by the 
following extract from Mr. Stewart. 


‘There are a variety of notions so con- 
nected with our different intellectual facul- 
ties, that the exercise of the faculty may be 
justly regarded as a condition indispensably 
necessary to account for the first origin of 
the netion. hus, by a mind destitute of 
the faculty of memory, neither the ideas of 
tine, nov of motion, nor of personal identity 
could possibly have been formed; ideas, 
which are confessedly among the most fami- 
liar of all those we possess, and which can- 
not be traced immediately to consciousness 
by any effort of logical subtilty. In like 
manner, without the faculty of adstraction, 
we never could have formed the idea of 
number ; nor of dines, surfaces, and solids, 
as they are considered by the mathemati- 
cian; nor would it have been possible for us 
to compretiend the meaning of such words 
as classes or assortments, or indeed of any 
of the grammatical parts of speech but pro- 
pernames Without the power of reason 
or understanding, it is no less evident that no 
comment could have helped us to unriddie 
the import of the words, truth, certainty, 
probability, theorem, premises, conclusion ; 
nor of any one of those which express the 
various sorts of re/ation which fall ander 
our knowledge In such cases, all that can 
be said, is, thatthe exercise of a particular 
faculty furnishes the occasion on which cer- 
tain simple notions are, by the laws of our 
constitution, presented to our thoughts ; 
nor does it seem possible fur us to trace the 
origin of a particular notion, any farther 
than to ascertain what the nature of the oac- 
casion was, which in the first instance in- 
troduced it to our acquaintance.”’* 

It is manifest, that the objections 
here stated against Mr. Locke’s 
theory, are the same in kind with 
those above mentioned to have been 
urged by Leibnitz and Lord Shaites- 
bury, when they insist ihat certain 
innate igeas are necessarily unfolded 
by the exercise of our faculties. 
Haztistence, pfiersonal identity, and 
truth, are the ideas mentioned by 
Leibnitz. Order, administration, and 
the notion of a God, are specified by 
Lord Shaftesbury.t But Mr. Stew- 

* Essay L chap. il. page 15. 

+ See Letters to a Studentat the Univer- 
sity. Letter &. 


art,with the caution of an able com- 
mander, whe knows the country in 
which he is acting,and the ambushes 
that may beset nim, is not only care- 
ful to avoid the impropriety of 
terming the ideas which he specifies 
innate idcas, but avoids giving any 
opinion as to the manner in which 
they are acquired ; only affirming. in 
contradiction to Mr. Locke, that they 
cannot be traced immediately lo con- 
sciousness. 

We feel very little disposition to 
enter into this controversy. It is 
of small importance how the ideas 
mentioned by Mr. Stewart are ac. 
quired; whether, as seems most 
likely, by a rapid and almost in- 
tultive act of the understanding, or 
by some less intell'gibic process, 
which we calla law of our consutu- 
tion, because we know not what else 
to call it. Weagree with him in 
thinking that they cannot be traced 
to consciousness; and we think, too, 
that Mr. Locke was rather rash in 
aflirming, that the understanding 
cannot frame one new simple idea. 
We do not, however, agree, that all 
the words mentioned by Mr. Stewart 
and Lord Shaftesbury express sim- 
ple ideas. Zme is not a siniple no- 
tion, for it implies succession: so 
dces motion: so does frcrsonal iden. 
tity. Order is not a simple idea, for 
it supposes the arrangement of seve- 
ral things; so does administration: 
and the idea of Derty is one of the 
most compiex in nature. But ez- 
istence is a simple idea; and it 1s 
not easy to see how it can be ac- 
quired, except by a rapid act of the 
understanding immedtately conse- 
quent upon perception. 

Mr. Stewart appears to attach im- 
portance to the observations which 
we have above extracted; not on 
account of any anxiety he feels re- 
specting the origin of our know- 
ledge, but for a reason far better 
suited to his just and comprehensive 
understanding. That part of Mr. 
Locke’s theory, which represents 
consciousness as the source of @: 
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our knowledge, has been made the 
sround-work of some very perni- 
cious opinions respecting morals. 
Dr. Hutcheson saw, that, according 
to the received system, if r¢ght and 
wrong express simple ideas, their 
origin must be referred not to rea- 
son, but to some appropriate power 
of perception. To this power he 
wave the name of the moral sense, 
little aware of the dangerous con- 
clusions towards which he was ad- 
vancing. Mr. Hume, more acute, 
and far more daring, immediately 
perceived, thatif right and wrong are 
inade known to us by sense, they 
stand In exactly the same relation 
'o us aS taste, colours, and other sens- 
ible qualities, of which it is difficult 
io afiirm, as of truth and error, that 
they are fixed and immutable, but 
which seem to depend much upon 
the organs of the sentient being, and 
to de, veally and essentially, such as 
they are perceived to be. True to 
this distinction, we find him contin- 
ually representing morality as the 
object, not of reason, but of taste ; 
and the inference is, that it shifts 
with the shifting fashions and opin- 
ions of men, being one thing at 
Athens, another at Rome, and a third 
in London.* 

Itis highly gratifying to see so dis- 
tinguished a writer as Mr. Stewart 
engaged on the side of virtue, and 
employing his learning and sagacity 
to sap a system of licentious senti- 
ment miscalling itself morals. Yet 
we do not think that his just criti- 
cism, upon that part of Locke’s 
opinions which Mr. Hume adopted, 
was necessary for the dissolution of 
the moral for rather, immoral) theo- 
'y above mentioned. Right and 
wrong are evidently terms of refer- 
ence, and have respect to some rule 
Previously established. What that 


* See the dialogue in the second volume 
of Mr. Hume’s Essays, which immediately 
preceeds the poy 4 of natural religion. See 
also Essays, vol. i. note [F.]; and vol. ti. 


\ppendix, concerning Moral Sentiment. 
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rule should be, is of no importance 
to the present argument; for surely 
it is abundantly plain, that so mo- 
mentous a concern as the discovery 
of the true principles which are to 
govern the whole system of our lives, 
ought not to be abandoned to mere 
feeling ; that it is, at the least, our 
duty to be secure, that the impulses 
of sentiment (supposing all that can 
be urged in favour of a moral sense 
to be true) are guaranteed, ratified, 
and established by the deliberate 
conclusions cf the understanding ; 
that reason is the highest principle 
of our nature, and ought to decide 
upon our highest interests. 

After Locke comes Berkley; a 
man equally eminent for his genius 
and his benevolence; a zealous de- 
fender of the Christian truth, and at 
one period of his life a sort of mis- 
sionary for its propagation.* The 
leading feature of his philosophy 1s 
pretty generally known, and has 
excited a great deal of ridicule 
among those who do not understand 
it, and a great deal of surprise 
among those who do. When Berk- 
ley told men that there is no exter. 
nal world, they stared, and thought 
him mad. When he assured them, 
that “if his principles were once 
admitted, atheism and scepticism 
would be utterly destroyed; many 
intricate points made plain; great 
difficulties solved; speculation re- 
ferred to practice ; and men reduced 
from paradoxes to common sense ;’’{ 
they only stared the more, and 
thought him still more mad. But 
when they had heard him explain 
the meaning of his propositions, and 
state the reasonings on which they 


* Berkley, during many years of his life, 
Jaboured zealously to eflect the establish- 
ment of a college at Bermuda, for the pur- 
pose of converting the American Indians, 
which he proposed tosuperintend personally; 
and he went there himself for the purpose 
of forwarding the scheme; but it failed 
ultimately through the inactivity of others. 

t Preface to the Dialogues between Hy las 
and Philonous. 
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were built, though they might still 
continue to stare and to reject his 
reasoning,all who comprehended him 
agreed that there were, at least, no 
symptoms of derangement. The 
truth is, Berkley’s train of reasoning 
is so ingenious, and his eloquence so 
fascinating, andthe areuments which 
he presses in support of his opinions 
so plausible, that it is difficult, for a 
moment, not to be subdued. Dr. 
Reid, his great antagonist, acknow- 
ledges that he, at one time, had em- 
braced the whole of histheory. And 
Mr. Stewart, ano less zealous nor 
less powerful opponent, says (1! we 
mistake not.) in another work, thata 
man can hardly bea philosopher who 
has not, at some period of his life, 
doubted of the existence of matter. 
Mr. Stewart berins his essay on 
the Idealism of Berkley, with declar- 
ing that it is not his intention to enter 
at allinto the argument with respect 
tothe truth of this theory. To this 
resolution he has not very scrupu- 
Jously adhered. The essay before us, 
contains some very acute and ori- 
ginal obervations, which the author 
thinks nearly, or quite, conclusive 
against the Bishop's epinion. We 
have not rcom toenter into a fermal 
analysis of these objections, and shall 
content ourselves with expressibg, as 
concisely and fairly as we can, the 
substance of Berkley’s theory, and of 
what has been said in reply to it. 
The argument against the exist- 
ence of material things may be thus 
stated. The whole world around us 
is composed of visible and tangible 
objects ;* that is, of things perceived 
by the mind through the medium of 
the senses; that is, of mental per- 
ceptions. Is there any thing more 
than this? Ifthere be, let us know 
it. Whatisitlike’ If like these 


perceptions, it must be a perception 
also; for what can resemble an im- 
pression upon a sentient being, but 
some other impression on a sentient 

* Tastes, sounds, and odours, are so 


manifestly impressions on the mind, that 
they are not worth noticing. 


being? If it is like none of our 
perceptions, then it is plain we have 
not the slightest acquaintance with it. 
No man ever was able to give any 
other account of the material world, 
than that above given. It is then 
composed entirely of mental percep- 
tions ; and if the mind were destroy- 
ed, must not its perceptions perish 
with it?) The experimental text to 
which the Berkleians refer, is dream- 
ing ; when the mind (they say) per- 
ceives objects exactly similar to 
those which it perceives when awake, 
though nobody ever thought of as. 
cribing to the former an independent 
existence. 

The reply to this theory is .s fol- 
lows. What we know of the ex- 
ternal world, is undoubtedly known 
through the mediuim of the senses; 
but it is not true that nothing can 
be known to us by the senses ex. 
cept our sensations ; lor the fact is, 
and the concurrent feelings of all 
men agree respecting It, that by 
some law of our nature unknown to 
us,* the impressions made upon the 
senses are accompanied with an in- 
stinctive knowledge of external 
things, and an indestructible belief 
of their existence independently of 
us. The expcrimental test to which 
Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart princi- 
pally refer, is the idea we have of 
sface; which involves (they say) 
an irresistible conviction, not only 
that its existence is external, but 
that it is everlasting and necessay ; 
so that, though there is no absurdity 
in supposing all material bodies to 


* The following passage is extracted 
from the works of D’Alembert ; it is trans- 
lated by Mr. Stewart. The truth is, that 
as no relation whatever can be discovered 
between a sensation inthe mind, and the 
object by which it is occasioned, or at least 
to which we refer it, it does not appear 
possible to trace, by dint of reasoning, any 
practicable passage from the one to the 
other. Nothing but a species of inst/nct 
more sure in its operation than reason itself, 
could so forcibly transport us across the 
gulf by which mind seems to be separated 
from the material world.” 
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be destroved by the power of the 
Creator, the annihilauon of space is 
inconceivable. . 

Such are the respective theories 
of Bishop Berkley and Dr. Reid. 

I. is proper however, to add, that 
neither the speculations of Berkley 
nor of Keid ought to be regarded as 
affecting the certainty of our know- 
ledge. Our ideas ave exactly the 
same, our senses and faculties remain 
unchanged, upon the supposition of 
either theory being true. Nor ought 
the question respecting the indepen- 
dent existence of a material world, 
if rightly stated, In any mariner to 
influcnce our practical conduct ; fora 
material world is nothing to usexcept 
as itis perceived or felt, and our per- 
ceptions and feelings are a plain mat- 
ter of fact, which no speculations can 
alter. ‘his leads us to notice a pretty 
ceneral mistake respecting Berkley’s 
opinions, for wiich Mr. Hume ts 
principally responsible, and which 
Mir. Stewart, with equal justice and 
candour, endeavours to remove. We 
cannot explain it better than by his 
own words. 


“It is well known, to all who have the 
slightest acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy, that, among the various topics 
on which the ancient sceptics exercised 
their ingenuity, the question concerning the 
existence of the material world was always 
a favourite subject of disputation. Some 
doubts on the same point occur even in the 
writings of philosophers whose general 
learning seems to have been to the opposite 
exireme of dogmatism. Plato himself has 
given them some countenance, by hinting it 
as a thing not quite impossible, that human 
life is a continued sleep, and that all our 
thoughts are only dreams. ‘This scepticism 
proceeds on pr inciples totally different from 
the doctrine of B erkley ; who asserts, with 
the most dogmatical confidence, that the ex- 
istence of matter is impossid/e, and that the 
very supposition of it is absurd.” .... * The 
existence of bodies out of a mind perceiving 
them (he tells us,) explicitly, is not only 
impossible, and a contradiction in terms; 
but were it possible, and even real, it were 
impossible we should ever know it.’ ” 

“With respect to Mr. Hume, whois gene- 
rally considered as an advocate for Berkley’s 
System, the remarks which I have ofiered 
on the latter writer, must he understood 


TT 
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with great limitations. For althongh his 
fundamental principles lead necessarily to 
Rerkley’s conclusion, and although lie has 
frequently drawn from them this cone iusion 
himself, yet on other occasions he re'apses 
into the language of Coubt, and only speaks 
of the existence of a materia! world, as a 
thing of waich we have not satisfac tor V evi- 
dence. The truth is, that whereas Berkley 
was sincerely and dong fidé ain idealist, 
liume’s leading object in his metaphysical 
writings plainly was to inculcate an univer- 
sal scepticism. In this respect, the real 
scope of his arguments. has, I think, been 
misunderstocd by most, if not all, of his 
opponents. It evidently was not, us th ey 
seem to have suppesed, to exalt reasoning in 
preference to our instinctive principics of 
belief; but, by illustrating the contradi: tory 
conclusions to which our different faculties 
lead, to involve the whole subject in the 
saine suspicious darkness. In other words, 
his aim was, not to interrogate nature witha 
view to the discovery oftruth, but, by a cross 
examination of nature, to involve her in 
such contugdictions as might set aside the 
whole of her evidence as good for nothing. 
‘© With respect to Berkley, on the other 
hand, it appears from his writings, nor only 
that he considered lis scheme ofidealisin as 
resting on demonstrative proof, but as more 
agreeable to the common apprehensions of 
mankind, than the prevailing theories of 
phi'osophers, concerning the independent 
existence of the material world.’”’* 


Nothing can be more complete 
than this vindication of Berkley from 
the ordinary charge of scepticism. 
We hope, too, that those who have 
been accustomed to admive Mr. 
Hume’s genius and acuteress, will 
learn to receive his opivions on moral 
and religious subjects with seme 
hesitation, when they see what are 
the sentiments entertained of his 
metaphysical writings, by so high an 
authority as Mr. Stewart. We donot 
exact of every philosophical writer, 
that he should depreciate Mr. Hurse; 
but we certainly think it indicates 
great manliness and integrity of un- 
cerstanding in Mr. Stewart, to have 
exposed with so much courage, and 
with so much truth, the pernicious 
aims of his celebrated countrymen. 
We can forgive a Scotchman for 
admiring Mr.Hume: what then must 


* Essay {1, chap. i. 
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be our feelings towards one who can 
condemn him? 

Mr. Stewart has vindicated Berk- 
ley in the above extract, with great 
success, against a misconception 
which has pretty generally prevail- 
ed; but we think he has himself 
riven some countenance to another. 
He appears to consider the metaphy- 
sical opinions of that writer, as built 
upon Mr. Locke’s theory of ideas, 
and consequently as standing or fall- 
ing withit. Berkley, however, would, 
we are persuaded, have strenuously 
denied both the fact and the inference. 
He adopted the language then in use 
among metaphysicians, for the sake 
of reasoning with them; and was 
content to consider ideas as images, 
that he might shew, from the tenets 
avowed by Mr. Locke’s scholars, that 
the conclusions of their nfaster were 
erroneous. But the truth or inaccu- 
racy of Berkley’s opinions does not 
at all rest on the particular meaning 
afixed to the word idea; his argu- 
ments remaining precisely of the 
same value whether we retain that 
word, or substitute, as he frequently 
does. the words sensation, notion, or 
impression, in the room of it. 

Besides the schools of Locke, 
Berkley, and Reid,there is one other, 
and only one, of British growth ; the 
school of materialism; to which Mr. 
Stewart has devoted a separate essay. 
But before we give an account of 
this, it Is necessary to stop for a mo- 
ment at his third essay, respecting 
the philosophical systems which pre- 
vailed in France during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

“ The account given by Locke,’’ 
says Mr. Stewart, “of the origin of 
our ideas. which furnished the chief 
subject of one of the foregoing es- 
says, has for many years past been 
adopted implicitiy, and almost uni- 
versally, as a fundamental and un- 
questionable truth, by the philoso- 
phers of France. It was early sanc- 
tioned in that country by the autho- 
rity of Fontenelle, whose mind was 
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probably prepared for its reception 
by some similar discussions in the 
works of Gassendi. Ata later period, 
it acquired much additional celebrity 
from the vague and exaggerated en- 
comiums of Voltaire; and it has since 
been assumed, as the common basis 
of their respective conclusions, con- 
cerning the history of the human 
understanding, by Condillac, Turgot, 
Helvetius, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
Condorcet, Destrutt, Tracy, De Ge- 
rando, and many other writers of the 
highest reputation, at complete vari. 
ance with each other in the general 
spirit of their philosophical systems.* 

‘ But although all these ingenious 
men have laid hold eagerly of this 
common principle of reasoning, and 
have vied with each other in extol- 
ling Locke for the sagacity which he 
has displayed in unfolding it, hardly 
two of them can be named, who have 
understood it exactly in the same 
sense; and perhaps not one who has 
understood it precisely in the sense 
annexed to it by the author. What 
is still more remarkable, the praise 
of Locke has been loudest from those 
who seem to have taken the least 
pains to ascertain the import of his 
conclusions.’”? pp. 101—103. 

What Mr. Stewart considers, in 
the above extract, as a remarkable 
circumstance, admits, we believe. of 
an explanation sufficiently simple and 
satisfactory. ‘The French philoso- 
phers, who, during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, exerted 
themselves to enlighten their own 
countrymen and the world on the 
subject of religion, had some favou- 
rite topics of speculation. Amorg 
these, none appears to have been 


thought more generally agreeable, 


than the question of the mortality ot 
the soul; or rather, of man, what- 
ever materials compose him. Con- 


* Tous les philosophes Francois de ce sié- 
cle ont fait gloire de se ranger au nombre 
des disciples de Locke, et d’admettre ses 
principes—De Gerando de la Generation 
des Connoissances Humaines. p. 81. 
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dorcet informs us, that the great 
Voltaire, though he believed in a 
First Cause, notwithstanding the 
dificulules attending that doctrine, 
(could more than this be in reason 
expected from any man!) did not 
believe in any existence after death. 
Now the sage Locke (as they loved 
to cali him )had discovered something 
that seemed to be very important 
inthis respect. Helvetius’s account 
of his theory Is; “that every thing 


in Mah resoives ultimately into sen. ° 


sution, or the operation of teeling.’’* 
Condorcet says, ** Locke proved by 
his analysis, that ail owr ideas are 
compounded of sensations ;’’?7 and 
Diderot, who professed a _ pertect 
allegiance to the same master, ob- 
serves, “invery idea must necessa- 
lily, When brought to its state of 
ullimate decomposition, resolve itself 
into a sensible representation, or 
picture; aud, hence,’ he adds, “an 
important rule in philosophy, that 
every expression which cannot find 
an external and a sensible object to 
which it can thus establish its affi- 
nity, is destitute of signification.’’t 
‘The manifest result, then, from 
Locke’s discoveries, must be, that 
manisa mere bundle of perceptions; 
and who ever dreamed of attributing 
to percepuions more than a depen- 
dant and momentary existence: 

To be sure, it cannot well be 
denied, that the great men above- 
mentioned are chargeebie with a 
trifling oversight in their statement 
of this matter. The sage Locke (as 
our I:nglish readers may perhaps 
recollect,) in addition to what he 
says respecting ideas of sensation, 
speaks of another class, which he 
calis ideas of reflection, and which 
le represents us as acquiring by 
contemplating the operations of a 
certain living, sentient, active, and 
immaterial thing, called mind. This 
part of his work, the French phailo- 


Je ’Esprit, Disc. 1V. Ap. Stewart. 
t Outlines of Historic View, &e. English 
translation. p. 108 Ap. Stewart. 
+ (Euyres de Diderot. Tom. VI. An. Stew- 
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sophers by some accident, omitted 
to notice. Perhaps they thought it 
unworthy of se great aman; perhaps 
it was amere oversight; not much 
for a foreigner. Be that as it may, 
the fact is indisputable; and our 
readers may possibly think it ten ‘s 
to explain the remarkable circum - 
stance mentioned by Mr Stewart, 
that, among the “ingenious”? men 
whom he names, “the praise of Lucke 
nas been loudestfrom those w!hoseem 
to have taken the least pains to ascer- 
tain the import of his conclusions.” 
Had the doctrine of the imatertal- 
ists been earlier established in this 
ilsland,it is probable the writers above 
alluded to would have preterred it to 
the opinions ot Mr. Locke; as it cer- 
tainly ialisin amore naturally wit “ie 
great moral and religious points 
which they laboured to establish. Of 
this school Dr. Hartley was the 
founder; and his principal disciples, 
whom, together with their master, 
Mr. Stewart happily terms “alchem- 
ists In the science of the mind,’’have 
been Dr. Priestly, Dr. Darwin, Mr. 
Belsham, and Mr. Horne Tooke. 
Oi the theories of these writers 
we would gladly give an accuunt, 
having realiy every disposition to 
treat them handsomely; but after 
making some efforts to render a de- 
tuiled exposition of their doctrines 
intelligible, we have been coinpelled 
to give up the undertaking as hope- 
less. The sum, however, of their 
creed appears to be, that the medul- 
lary substance of the brain is of such 
a nature, that objects striking upon 
it through the senses, excite therein 
little undulatory motions or vibra- 
tions, which of course communicate 
rapidly to the right and left: a pro- 
digious number and variety of un- 
dulations follow; and so the whole 
of the brain being set a shaking, all 
sorts of ideas, simple and compiex, 
including those which Locke calls 
ideas of reflection, and, as it should 
seem, all the faculties of the under- 
standing also, are gradually shaken 


ort. 
The cificulties which attend this 
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theory are only two. First, that 
nobody ever yet knew any thing 
about these marvellous undulations 
of the brain, or is able even to prove 
ther existence. Secondly, that all 
the undulations in the world can 
never produce an idea; a vibration 
having exactly as much connection 
with ap intellectuul phenomenon, as 
gravitation, cohesion, repulsion, er 
any thing else imaginabie. 

The history of the progress of 
maierialism is curicus. Hartley, 
who frst introduced tle theory of vi- 
brations, saw plainiy enough whither 
itled. But he was afraid of his own 
conclusions. Alter observing, that 
*“ his theory must be allowed lo over- 
turn all the arguments which are 
usually brought forthe immateriality 
of tae soul, from the subtiety of the 
Interval seuses, and of the rational 
facuity ;’? he acknowledges candidly 
his own conviction, that * matter and 
moiion. however subtilly divided or 
reasoned upon, yield nothing but 
matter and motion still;”? and there- 
fore requests “that he may not be 
in any way interpreted, so as to op- 
pose the immateriality of the soul.’”’* 
Dr. Priestly, Hartley’s great aposile, 
appears, like his master, to have 
been a Jittle timid. At one period 
of his life, he was the advocate of 
what ne culls “the immateriality of 
matter. or sather, the mutual pene- 
tration of snatter 3”? a doctrine which 
he expounds in an intmitably origi- 
naj and unintelligible passage, which 
is exiracted from his * History of 
Discoveries relating to Vision,’ by 
Mr. Stewart. At another period of 
his life, he inclined to the mate- 
‘iality of mind. But the only opin- 
ion, in which he uniformly perse- 
vered, was, that **man does not 
consist of two principles, so cssen- 
tially different from one another as 
matter and spirit; but that the whole 
man is of some uniform composi- 
tion. t+ At last came Dr. Darwin 


* Hartley’s Observations, pp. 511, 512. 
Ap. Stewart. 

+ Preface to Disquisitions, p. 7. Ap. 
Stewart. 


(whonever embarrassed himself with 
little difficulties, )and declared, in the 
very outset of his work,that * the 
word ¢dea, winich has various "iean- 
ings In metaphysical writers, may be 
defined jo be a contraction, or motion, 
or confizuration, of the fibres which 
constitute the immediate organ of 
sense.” So that, according to this 
writer,the idea which a sian has of his 
father, is a contraction of one of his 
own fibres; and that which he pos- 
sesses of the universe, is a configu. 
ration of another. In an dddendum 
to the Zoonomia, the saime learned 
author compares “the universal pre- 
possession, that ideas are immatertal 
beings, to the stories of zhosts and 
apparitions, which have so jong 
amused the credulous, without any 
foundation in nature.” 

Mr. Horne Tooke’s title to be 
considered asa materialist, is rather 
more questionable than that of Dr. 
Darwin, or any of his predecessors ; 
but he is so Joudly claimed by the 
followers of that sect, and his ser- 
vices are considered as so great, that 
it would be a sort of cruclty to at- 
tempt to rob them of an authority 
they prize so highly. His labours, 
in their cause, have been enurely 
philological; but they are not, on 
that account, valued the less by his 
metaphysical allies, and, seem to be 
considered as a beautiful instance oi 
the lights which sister sciences may 
throw upon one common truth. The 
leading principle of Mr. Tooke’s 
work is, that the true meaning of 
words is to be sought in their roots, 
and that men talk at random, or, as 
he expresses it, “ gabble like things 
most brutish,’ when they use terms 
in any other than that which may 
be shewn to be their proper historic 
sense. Now it so happens (and 
from the nature of things it could 
not happen otherwise.) that the basis 
of a language is principally to be 
found in words expressing sensible 
objects; for these obviously were 
the first, the most necessary, and 
most intelligible ideas; and when, 
afterwards, it was requisite to speak 
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of any thing not subject to the obser- 
vation of the senses, instead ofa mere 
arbitrary sound, a inetapbor was 
used ; that Is, something known was 
employed to explain something un 

known, as the best approximation 


that could be madetoit. Nothing can 
be more simple and natural than ali 


f 


this; but this matter of iact peo 
admittin g of so easy an explanation) 
iS considered | by the materialists as a 
prodigious argument in favour of 
their theory. Lanruarce certainly 
carries Us b: ick, in the h islory of its 
etyrnology, to sensible ol <pengh and 
it is thence inferr ed, quite “ de bonne 
foi,’ and with all the tranquillity ofa 
demonstrative truth, that every thing 
expressed by language must © f 
course bea sensibie ubject also. Mr. 
Tooke has not always taken the trou- 
ble to draw this conclusion ; but ttis 
pretty plainly intimated in his dis- 
quisitions, as well as evidently im- 
pled in the princtple on which he 
reasons 5 and on one very important 
occasion it Is distinctly expressed. 
Or the word right, he observes, that 
it may be snewn to mean nothing 
but what is urdered: and of the words 
expressing the soz/, in the Latin and 
Greek languages, hen proves that 
they mean only wind or breath : leay- 
ing, in both these Instances, the 
a to his readers. Hut on the 

ord truth, ne has the foliowing re. 
markabie paragraphs. “ Z'rue, as we 
now write it, or ¢rew, as it was for- 
merly written, means simply and 
merely, that which is frowed. And 
instead of being a rare commodity 
upon earth, except only in words, 
there is nothing but truth in the 
world, 

“ That every man,in his communi- 
cation with others, should speak that 
which he trowerh, is of so reat im- 
portance to mankind, that it ought 
hot to surprise us, if we find the most 

extravagant praises bestowed upon 
‘ruth. Buttruth supposes mankind ; 

for whom, and by whom alone, the 
word is formed, and to whom alone 

Christ. Obsery. No. 129. 
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it isapplicable. Ifno man, no truth. 
There is, therefore, no such thing as 
eternal, immutable, everlasting truth; 
unless mankind, such as they be at 
present, be also eternal, immutable, 
aod everlasting.’ * 

We cannot enter upon a formal 
refutation of this pueriic theory. Mr. 
Stewart has examined and sifted it 
with creat ability In the chapters 
which he has devoted to the consi- 
deration of Mr. Tooke’s phiiclogical 
speculations ; nethinge can be 
more masterly than his attack, or 
more compiete than his triumph. 
Two things surely are most obvi- 
ous ;—that there is such a thing as 
speaking metaphorically ; and, that 
the sense which peiongeda to a word 
five hundred years ago, may not be 
the sense which belongs to it at pre- 
sent. If Mr. Tooke’s theory is cor- 
rect, when we say that a lion is a 
Aumane animal, we Mean that he isa 
man ; a private gentleman Is an idvot; 
an instant 1s a standing thing; a re- 

sult is a jumping thing; to attend to 
a person is to waik up te him; to 
impress ideas upon the mind is to 
squeeze them in,and io express them 
is to squeeze them out again; when 
two men converse, they turn round 
together; when Mr. Tooke advanced 
his theory, he overthrew it; when 
he supiforted it, he carried it op his 
shoulders; and when he 7ncuicated it, 
he trod it under his feet. 

After having so long detained our 
readers with our owl comments, it 
would be unpardonable not to pre- 
sent them with the following just, 
striking, and very eloquent observa- 
lions, from the pen of Mr. Stewart : 


aod 


“ The philological speculations to which 
the foregoing criticisms refer, have been 
prosecuted by various ingenious writers, 
who have not ventured (perhaps who have 
not meant) to draw from them any inferen- 
ces in favour of materialism. But the ob- 
scure hints frequently thrown out, of the 
er conclusions to which Mr. 

ooke’s discoveries are to lead, and gratula- 





* Diversions of Purley, ap. Stewart, 167. 
4] 
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tions with which they were hailed by the 
author of Zoonomia, a1 d by other pbysiclo- 
gists of the same school, leave no doubt with 
respect to the ultimate purpose to which 
they have been supposed to be subservient. 
in some instances, these writers express 
themselves, as if they conceived the philo- 
sophy of the human mind to be inaccessible 
to all wio have not been initiated in their 
cabalistical mysteries, and sneer at the easy 
credulity of those who i imagine that the sub- 
Stantive spirit means any thing else than 
breaths ov the adjective right, any thing es- 
sentially different from a tine for ming the 
shoriest distance between two points. The 
language of those metaphysic.ans who have 
recommended an abstraction from things 
external as a necessary preparation for stu- 
dying our inteilectual frame, has been cen- 
sured as bordering upon enthusiasm, and as 
caiculated to inspire a childish wonder ata 
department of knowledge, which to the few 
who are let into the secret, presents noth’ ing 
above the comprehension of the grammarian 
ani whe anatomist. Form yown part, L have 
no scruple to avow, that the obvious tenden- 
cy ot thes se Goctrines to degrade the nature 
and faculties of man in his own estimation, 
seems to me to afford, of itself,a very strong: 
presumption against their truth. Cicero 
considered it as an objection of some weight 
to the soundness of an ethical system, that 
‘it savoured of nothing grand or generous,’ 
(nihil magnificum, nihil generosum sapit): 
nor was the objection so trifling as it may at 
first appear; for how is it possible to believe 
that the concey tions of the multitude, con- 
cerning the duties of life, are elevated by 
Ignorance, or prejudice, to a pitch which it 
is the business of reason and philosophy to 


adjust to an humbler aim? From a feeling 
somewhat similar, 1 frankly acknowledge 
the partiality i entertain towards every theo- 
ry relating tothe human mind, which aspires 
to ennoble its rank in the creation. { am 
partial to it, because, in the more sublime 
views which it open M of the universe, I re- 
cognise one of the most infallible charac. 
teristics by which the conclusions of induc- 
tive science are distinguished from the 
presumptuous fictions of human folly. 

‘¢ When | study the intellectual powers of 
man in the writings of Hartley, of Priesuey, 
of Darwin, or of ‘Tooke, 1 fe el as if I were 

examining the sorry mechanism that gives 
motion to a puppet. If, for a moment, Lam 
carried along by their theories of human 
knowledge and of human life, I seem to 
myself to be admitted behind the curtain of 
what I had once conceived to be a magnifi- 
cent theatre ; and while I survey the tinsel 
frippery of the wardrobe, and the paltry 
decorations of the scenery, am mortified to 
discover the trick which had cheated my 
eye atadistance. This surely is not the 
characteristic of truth or of nature,the beau. 
ties of which invite our closest inspection ; 
deriving new lustre from those microscopical 
researches which deform the most finished 
productions of art. If, in our physical in- 
quiries concerning the material world, every 
step that has been hitherto gained, has at 
once exalted our conceptions of its immen- 
sity, and of its order, can we reasonably 
su ippose that the genuine philosophy of the 
mind is to disclose to us a spectacle less 
pleasing, or less elevating, than wna or 
vanity had disposed us to anticipate ? 
pp. 185, 186, 187. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the press:—A Collection of curic _ and 
interesting Letters, translated v0 2m the Ori- 
ginals in ‘the Bodleian Library, with illus- 
trations ;—A Reformed Comm iinion Office 
forthe Administr pie adhe-s L ora’s Supper, 
by thes Rev Mr Anstis of Bridport ;—The 
‘Lravels of Noida iideiendan in Sou- 
therm Africa, translated by Miss A. Plump- 
tre;—and A volume of Sermons, by Dr. 
Watts, never before published, edited by 
Dr Pye Smith 

Preparing for publication:—A Second 
Volume of Mr. Ivimey’s History of English 
Baptists ;—-A Metrical History of England, 


Ae. 


by the Rev. T. B. Dibdiu ;—First Part oi 
Siudies of History, being an abridged His- 
tory of Greece, by the Rev. T. Morell ;—A 
Guide to the Reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated fromthe Latin of Professor 
Franck, with a Life of the Author , by Mr. 
W. Jaques of Chelsea. 


Dr. Thomas Clark, of Denmark Streef, 
has represented an injection of a decoction 
of ipecacuanha as a certain cure for dysen- 
tery, and he cites so many proofs that it 
clearly deserves a fair trial in every case of 

this disease. 

At the York assizes, a cause came on to 
recover of the defendant, the Hon, ana Kev. 
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Mr. Cathcart, sundry penalties for non-resi- 
dence. The jury found a verdict against 
fiim for 6612, 14s. 


VACCINATION. 


The following is the substance of the Re- 
port of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, which was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons at the close of the last 
session 

During the year 1811, the surgeons sap- 
pointed by their authority to the nine sta- 
tions in London, vaccinated 3,148 persons, 
and distributed 23,794 charges of vaccine 
lymph to the public. Since the commence- 
ment of this establishment, not a singte in- 
stance of small pox, after vaccination, has 
occurred to any of their surgeons. In con- 
sequence of an order from the Admiralty, 
vaccination has been practised in the navy 
toa great extent; and though not univer- 
sully adopted, the mortality from the small 
pox, among seamen, is already greatly di- 
minished. In the army, the practice of 
vaccination has been long established, and 
its ellects have been decidedly beneficial. 
A disorder formerly so fatal to the troops, 
is now considered as nearly extinguished 
inthe army. Vaccination is almost every 
where gaining ground, throughout the 
British dominions; and it ts found that the 
number of deaths from the small pox is 
uniformly decreasing, in proportion as vac- 
cination becomes more general, and the 
inoculation of the smail pox deciines. ‘The 
disappearance of the small pox from the 
island of Ceylon, was noticed in the Re- 
port of last year; and in consequence of 
vaccination, this disease has in no instance 
iately occurred in the island of Anglesey, 
in Newcastle- upon- Tyne, in the town of 
Petworth, or in the adjoining district. Pre- 
vious to the discovery of vaccination, the 
average number of deaths by small pox, 
within the bills of mortality, was 2000 an- 
nualy; whereas in the last year only 751 
persons have died of that disease, although 
the increase of population within the last 
ten vears has been 133,139. ‘The reports 
trom Dublin and from Scotland furnish evi- 

nee of the general ar nd rapid increase of 
vaccination, and give the most satisfactory 
»roafs of the success and efficacy of the 
practice, 

In the cases which have come to the 
owiedge of the Board, the small pox 
afer vaccination, with a very few excep- 

Ms, has been a mild disease; and out of 
ie many hundred thousand persons vac- 
inated, not a single well-authenticated in- 

ance has been communicated of the oc- 
urrence of a fatal small pox after vaccina- 

mm. The Report adverts to the mischiefs 
sunch are daily arising from the diffusion 
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of the fatal contagion of small pox in the 
community, in consequence of variolous 
inoculation, among the lower classes of the 
people, which constantly keeps uj ihe con- 
tagion, and where it saves a singic life, ex- 
poses numbers to a most dangerous aisease, 
It is greatly to be wished that this evil 
could be checked, bv such measures as 
Government in its wisdom might judge 
proper to frame, in order to prevent the 
spreading of the small pox, and thus keep- 
ing up a centinual source of intection mn the 
heart of the metropolis. The constant re- 
newal of the contagion of small pox in this 
capital, is strikingly contrasted with the 
somueain enjoyed by several of the other 
capitals of Kurope, in consequence of the 
universal adoption of vaccination by mecdi- 
cal practitioners, seconded by the authority 
of government. The cities of Vienna and 
Milan, in which the mortality from small 
pox was formerly more considerable in pro- 
portion to their population than in London, 
have been for some time freed altogether 
from this destructive pest; the first for 
five, and the latter for eight years, accord. 
ing to the statement of Drs. De Carrio and 
Sacco; and in the city of Geneva, the small 
pox has been nearly extirpated. In Swit- 
zerland in general, but more particu larly in 
Geneva , the exten sion of the blessings cone 
nected with vaccin ation, has ina rreat de- 
gree depended on the warm and active co- 
operation of the clergy, who were assiduous 
in) recommending th ec pi rach] ce 190 their pa- 
rishioners from the pulpit, as well as pro- 
moting it by every other exertion in their 
power. 


MENDICITY. 

We have alreacy informed our readers 
that the valuable tubours of Matthew Mar- 
tin, Esq. in inguiring into the state of men- 
dicity in the metropolis, with a view to its 
suppression, were some time since resum- 

d. He has opened an office for this pur- 
pose, under the sanction and at the ex- 
pense of Government, situated at No. 25, 
Artillery Place, regen Green, Wesunin- 
ster. At this office, and also at Mr Hatch- 
ard’s, Wo. 199, Piccadilly, tickets may be 
had at the price of three pence each, one 
of which given to a beggar will ensure to 
him, when presented at ‘the office, at least 
its value. 1 he vreat advantage, howev er, 
arising from this plan, ts not the smali tem- 
porary relief thus afforded, but the oppor. 
tunity that is gained of inquiring fully into 
the case of the beggar, with a vieW to as- 


-certain its real nature, and to afiord, if pos. 


sible, permanent relief. For this last pur- 


pose there is a separate fund, raised by pri- 
vate subscription, and administered by a 
must respectable committee, by means of 
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which much severe distress has been alle- 
viated er removed, This has been done 
in the case of parochial poor, by procuring 


the aid of their parishes; and in the case of 


the non-parochiai poor, by means of tickets 
for hospitals, aud other public charit es, 


medical assistance, occasional articles of 


clotiing, e.g and saline. pe- 
ciuiary donations. The proportion of pa- 
rochial and non-pat rochial applicants appear 
to be, in five hundred, three hundred and 
twenty of the former, and one hundred and 

eighty of the latter. It 1s impossible tor 

any one to walk through the streets of this 
metropolis Wi se he meeting many obiects to 
W hom } he would be glad to administer re- 
lef, if he could ascertain that his bounty 
would not be mischievous rather than use- 
ful. How is he to distinguish those who 
are proper objects of charity? The present 
plan frees him from this difficulty. A beg- 
gar cannot be in great want who will not, 
for the value of the ticket, take the trouble 
of calling at the office, and submitting to 
an investigation of his case with a view to 
further relief, But when a ticket is given, 


hoo 


care should be takcn to explain to the beg- 


gar the use which he is to make of it. The 
cflicacy of this plan, } in procaring relief to 
real objects of commiseration, must de- 
pend, however, on the extent of the sub. 
scription fund; and that, we are sorry to 
perceive, by a circular letter from Mr Mar- 
tin, is very low. Benevolent persons are 
therefore invited to contribute to it. It 
must be obvious, to those whe are in the 
habit of giving casual relief, how much 
more good 2 guinea, or ten guineas, thus 
applied wouid effect, than if it were distri- 
buted at random in the streets. We can- 
not conceive a more unexceptionable mode 
of charity than this, nor one which is more 
likely to vield a larg ‘e amount of good in 
p cern n to the sum employed. Subscrip- 
tions are received at Drunimond’ s, Charing 
“ttl Morland’s, 356, Pall Mall; Bosan- 
guett’s, 73, Lombard Strect; Hatchard’s, 
190, Piccadilly ; Mortlock’s, 250, Oxford 
Street; and at the Mendicitv Office, 2 23, 
Artillerv Place, Brewer's Green, Westmin- 
ster; at which place, or at his house in 
Poet’s Corner, Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, information or suggestions may be 
addressed to M. Martin, Esq, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


ty our last number, we inserted some ex- 
racts from the Appendix to this Society’s 
Pueht Repori, which had a reference to its 
ergy operations. We will now add such 
extracts, connected with tts proceedings at 
home, as we think will gratify those readers 
ef our work, who may not have access to 
ihe Report itself. 

ihe Auxiliary Societies formed in the 
course of the preceding vear, which have 
escaped our notice, and of which we have 
t already given some account, are the 
lowin ie o—_ 
1. ‘he Brechin Auxiliary Bible Society. 
XY 


nO 
iv] 
da 


The North Buckinghamshire, of which 
he Marquis of Buckingham is president: 
and Lord Grenville; Earl Temple; ; Lord 
(; Grenville ; Hon. E. Arundel; Rev. Sir 
G. Lee, Bart.; Sir J. Aubrev, Bart., M.P.; 
rJ. Lovett, Bart ; Sir T. pay age anu 
va Lowndes, Esq. M. P.; W. Hanmer, 
. Praed, P. D. P Scams W. Pivott, 
‘i D. M: sean Esqrs.; and the Rey. R. Ver- 
ney, H, Quarley, and H. Crowe ; vice-pre- 
or ents, 

The Chelmsford and West Essex. 
Lord Braybrooke, pore and Lord 
Jlenmker, General Henniker ; Sir H. P. St. 
‘ohn Mildmay, Sir R. Wigram, and Rev. 
Adam Gordon, Barts.; Admiral For- 
rescue; A. Cricket, Esq, M. P.; W. Smith, 
Is = »M. P.; W. Heygate, Esq.; Rev. Drs. 
Disney, Jowett, and Clarke ; Rev. RB. 
tip ides a, Corrigen, C. Tower, C. H. 
romeht, J. W. “Hull, and R. Tindall, 

Es |S, 3 Vice-presidents. 
4, Phe Colchester and West Essex. Hoe- 
Patio Cock, Esq., president : Earl of Chat- 
ham ; Admiral Harvey, M.P.; J. A. Hou. 


blon, Esq., M. P. ; R. Thornton, Esq , M.P.; 
R. H. Davis, Esq, M. P ; the Mayor of 
Colchester; Dr. Mackintosh; G. Round, 
P Havens, J. Mills, jun., R. Tabor, J. Sa- 
vill, and G. Savill, Esqs. ; vice-presidents. 

5. ‘the Darlington. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham, patron: Viscount Barnard, president : 

and W. Hutchingson, G. Alcan, J. Back- 
house, and G. L. Hollings w orth, Esqs.; ; and 
the Rev. C. Plumtree ; vice-presidents. 

With this are connected two Branch So- 
cieties, of which the Rev. F. Blackburn, 
and J B.S. Morrit, Esq. are presidents. 

6. The Derby. Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., 
president: J. Crompton, W. Evans, J. Bel- 
lairs, and G, Smith, Esas., treasurers, 

The Dundee. The Provost of Dundee, 
president. 

& The Evesham. TheE ar] a entry, 
president ; and Lerd Northy - Sir C. W 

Boughton, Bart.; W. staidae: Esq. 
M.P. ; and H. Howorth, Esq., M. P.; vice- 
presidents, 

9. ‘Vhe Hitchin and Baldock. The Hon. 
Thomas Brand, M. P., president: and W 
Hale, W. Hale, jun., ©. H. D. Radclifie, 
and W. Wilshere, Esqs. ; vice-presidents, 

The Leeds. John Hardy, Esq., Re- 
corder of Leeds, president. 

The Maidenhead. G. Vansittart, 
Esq. M. P. president: and Viscount Kirk- 
wall; Lord Boston; Lord Riversdale; 
Richt Hon. N. Vansittart, M. P.; Admiral 
Sir C. M. Pole, M. P.; Sir M. Ximenes ; 
Sir W. Herne ; Colonel] Vansittart ; Colonel 
Kearney ; Rev. E. Dawkins, J. Sawyer, C. 


Hayes, C. Fuller, T. Wilson, B. Witts, J. 
Langton, C. S. Murray, and J. Mangles, 
Esqs.; vice-presidents, 

The Great Marlow, 
Bart. president 


Sir W. Clayton, 
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13. The Plymouth. Governor Crayke, 
president ; Dr. Lockyer, vice- president ; ; 
and G. Soltau, Esq., treasurer. 

14. The Tewksbury. The Earl of Co- 
ventry, president : C. Codrington, Esq., M. 
P.; and C. H. Tracy, Esq., M. P. vice-pre- 
sidents : and H. Fowke, Esq., treasurer. 

15. The Ladies Auxiliary Bible Society 
at Dublin. Viscountess Lorton, patroness: 
Lady E. Littlehales ; Countesses of West- 
meath, Meath, and Leitrim; Viscountess 
Lifford ; Ladies C. Crofton, M. Knox, L. 
Barry, H. Bernard, A. Bernard, C. Bernard, 
Castlecoote, and Molyneaux ; Hon. Mrs. 
Hewitt ; Mrs. Shaw ; and Mrs. Brownlow ; 
vice-patronesses. 

The following extract from the second 
Report of the Neath Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty seems peculiarly deserving of attention. 

** Since the last meeting, among the seve- 
ral communications received from the Pa- 
rent Society, we notice with pleasure one 
which, we trust, has had already a salutary 
efficacy, that cf recommending the appoint- 
ment of sub-committces, to visit the poorer 
classes of society in their habitations, in 
order to ascertain and relieve their necessi- 
ties, with respect to the Holy Scriptures ; 
and the formation of Branch Societies, and 
Bible Associations, wherever it is practica- 
ble. . 

‘“*Your committee, in considering these 
recommendations, feit animated by the 
spirit they tended to cxcite, and in conse- 
quence, nominated several sub-committees 
to prosecute their objects in the several 
districts of our sphere: some of these re- 
main not yet fully reported to us, and still 
claim our attention; in other cases, the ob- 
ject has been either fully or in a degree at- 
tained. In one instance, we are informed, 
that the labouring people employed in ship- 
ping coal at Britton ferry, and a number in 
the neighbourhood of Baglan, willingly 
cont ribute their penny per week to repay 
the cost cf a Bible or Testament: in another 
case, namely, in the vicinity of the nume- 
rous works at Neath Abbey, a Bible Asso- 
ciation has been instituted on the plan sug- 
gested bythe Parent Society, which we 
fave reason to hope will not only enable us, 
en a future occasion, to state that the poor 
within its sphere, are supplied by the con- 
tributions of a penny per week made by the 
workmen, but will furnish its mite in aid of 
the Foreign objects of the Society. Other 
objects, besides the mere collection of the 
poor man’s mite, and affording him a Bible 
ora Testament, we hope will be attained by 
the examinations making into the state of 
society by these sub-committees and asso- 


eiations. 


“ The absenge, or the apparent absence, 
of all idea of accountableness, and the ex. 
treme depravity of the minds of some of 
our fellow-creatures, become known to their 
more enlightened neighbours, and the ne- 
cessity there is to endeavour to inform the 
minds of the uninstructed by education, 
becomes more glaringly obvious, and must 
excite the Cliristian to activity. But not 
the depravity only of his fellow-creatures, 
does the Christian observer notice, he is 
cheered in liis task by the discovery of facts 
of an opposite nature. One or two of this 
description it is gratifying to record, as they 
are communicated to us through one of the 
sub-committees. ‘An old man (upwards 
of seventy-five years of age,) who 1s assist- 
ed to a maintenance by the parish, has, 
within the last fifteen months, learnt to read 
his Bible in his native (the Welsh) lan- 

guage, through the persevering efforts of a 
religiously disposed workman, who lodges 
in his cottage ; ; and now rejoices in the pri- 
vileges he enjoys, at this late period of his 
existence, considering it as one of the 
greatest blessings of his life. His wife 
(aged seventy-two years) is now learning 
her letters, in the hope of more fully par- 
taking in the benefits arising from the peru- 
sal of the Scriptures for herself ; and, ona 
late occasion, emphatically expressed her 
strong preference for a participation in this 
pr ivilege, by holding out her hat with an air 
of enthusiasm, and exc! aiming; Yes! I 
would rather that I could read than to have 
this hat full of gold” One other instance, 
no less pleasing, there is of a near neigh- 
bour of theirs. © A poor woman (near six- 
ty vears of age) has been taught to read her 
Bible within a few months (by a female 
lodger, the governess of a neighbouring 
charity-school) and she takes del! eht in 
the practice morning and evening.’ In all 
these cases, the Bible Society may be con- 

idered to have been the means by which 
a have been furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

The next extract is taken from the Re- 
port of the Liverpool Society, and serves 
painfully to confirm all that has been stated, 
of the prevailing want of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in this country. 

‘The town itself, independently of everv 
more distant good which our commercial 
sitnation may enable us to accomplish, pre- 
sentsa vast field for the benevolent exertions 
of this Society. It appears, from anexami- 
nation of the baoks of the Society for Bet- 
tering the Condition of the Poor, that of 
4586 families, whose circumstances have 
been investigated and reported by their visi- 
tors, only 1544 are possessed ¢ ither of Bible 
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or Testament. No doubt there are many 
other families, which, in so large a popula- 
tion, the utmost activity and vigilance would 
be liable to overlook, equally destitute. 
Enough, therefore, yet remains to stimulate 
the zeal, and to exhaust the resources, of 
those who will be appointed to conduct the 
business of the Society ; much of ignorance 
remains to be instructed ; much of religious 
inditlerence to be roused into action ; much 
of vice and flicentiousness to be subdued ; 
much of poverty and of affliction to be 
comforted. While we lament the darkness 
which still hangs over the minds of'so many 
of our fellow-men, and intercepts every ray 
of inspired truth, we are yet animated by 
the hope, that the dawn of a brighter day, 
which gives the fair promise of a steadier 
light and a kindlier heat, has already ap- 
peared ; and that the Sun of righteousness 
will shine forth, full orbed, aad | in uncloud- 
ed splendour, on the dimness of our moral 
hemisphere. ‘his hope rests for its ac- 
complishhment on the universal diffusion o 
the neon s."" 

In the se: Lenort of the Bristol So- 
ciety, are inserte -d two letters, from which 
extracts are given inthe Appendix. One 
of these letters is from the Rev. P. M. 
Procter of Newland, Forest ot Dean, Giou- 
cestershire, and is addressed to the Secre- 
taries of the Society. 

“ {did not expect,” he says, “to have 
had occasion to address you again so soon ; 
but immediately on the arrival of your va- 
luable present of Bibles and Testaments, I 
was surrounded by so many earnest appli- 
cants, that in six days all the Bibles were 
disposed of. The price put upon them, ap- 
peared to enhance their value; and so anx- 
ious were the poor to have them, that many 
borrowed the money through fear of losing 
the opportunity —* Thank God! I have at 
last got a Bible,’ was their heartfelt excla- 
mation. They ential ita blessing and 
a treasure.” 

‘The effects already excited by the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures among us, have 
been very conspicuous. I have unexpect- 
edly found several individuals with their 
Eibles before them. A comparatively very 
full attendance at public worship appears 
to have been already produced by the pow- 
erful word of God ;* and an accession of 


——. - 
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* In this natural effect cf the inereased 
distribution of the Scriptures, we may see 
the cause of the increased circulation of the 
Prayer-book which appears to have taken 
Place. Persons who are led to church, natu- 
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eighteen communicants, shews an interest 
and emulation to partake of that happiness 
which a conformity with the precepts of 
Christ alone can inspire and secure. Dur- 
ing my regular inquiries into the use made 
of the Bibles, various interest in the subject 
has been of course disclosed ; but ! find that 
a favourable idea may be formed of it. 
Many instances of a daily perusal have ap- 
peared, and some zealously use their newly 
acquired treasure.—Scarcely a solitary in- 
stance of abuse has been discovered, anda 
very great proportion of the books are well 
covered. A numerous body of poor indi- 
viduals are daily gaining an increasing 
knowledge of the word of life, and many 
are the blessings and thanksgivings which 
ensue. The joy testified by some for the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
God’s word is very great.” 

The other letter, in requesting a further 
supply of Bibles and Testaments for the 
soldiery, states: 

‘Fast Friday we gave away a few Tes- 
taments furnished by a friend. Several 
soldiers went away disappointed, who had 
applied the Friday before, as our stock was 
soon exhausted. A pious soldier told me, t 
should be surprised to see the change which 
has taken place among his comrades, as 
twenty may be found at one time, while on 
guard, emploved in reading their Bibles.” 
He added, “ You cannot conceive the good 
that is doing among us.’ 

The information contained in the follow- 
ing two letters is important. The first is 

rom the Rev. John Owen, Chaplain-general, 
to the Right Hon. N. Vansittart. 

“The sick of Lord Wellington’s army 
are sent to Lisbon. Provision of the Scrip- 
tures, &c. has been made by government for 
the English troops in the hospitals there 
but the German Legion, who are in great 
force in Portugal, and have many sick in 
the same hospitals with the English soldiers, 
are wholly destitute of the Scriptures. If, 
therefore, the Bible Society should see fit 
to consign some testaments in the German 
tongue to the Rev. James Allott, Chaplain 
to the Forces, at the General Hospital, Lis- 
bon, Lcan be answerable for the zeal and 
attention of that gentleman in applying 
and preserving *the books committed to his 
charge.” 

The second is from the Rev. Dr. Dakins, 
the Chaplain-general’s Assistant, to the 
Secretaries of the Bible Society. 

rally desire to have the 
the services of the church 
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*¢} have received from the Depository of 
the British and Foreign Bible Socieiy, for 
the use of the troops confined ni sickness 
and convalescent, at Roval York Hospital, 
Cheisea, 50 French, 20 Dutch, and 100 
German Testaments; and I beg leave to 
return my grateful thanks to the Society for 
this supply, so valuable and so important. I 

will put them into the hands of the German 
Legion, and other foreigners serving nis 
Maiesty, myself; and Lwi i add a tew words 
of advice and exhortation at the same time, 
The good that is done by thus circulating 
the Scriptures is incalculable. Government 
has supplied the Barracks and other Hos. 
pitais with Cominon Prayers, English Tes- 
taments, and Bibles; and a selection of 
Religious ‘Tracts, from the list published by 
the society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledee, has been made, and sanctioned by the 
Archhish< ps and the Bishop of London, 
and circulated with the Bi bles. And it 
affords me the mo st heartfelt satisfaction 
to be enabled to say, that the poor sick sol- 
diers receive the be oks with expressi ange 
thankfulness and gratitude ; - instead of 
idling their time away in unseemly, or 
spending it im wicked, conversation, thev 
are frequently seen gin? small parties, 
and reading the Bible and the religious 
iracts to each other. 

‘TT have tikea the liberty to enclose two 
Pound notes as niv mite towards vour excel- 
lent and von Christian design, and I hope 
yon will permit me to insert my name as 

ubser his iy one Guinea annually. 

‘The following letters have reference to 
the prisoners * war in this country, and 
with these we shall close our extracts. 





_—— 


Translation of a Letter from Mons. 
to the Agent for Prisoners Norman 
Cross. 


‘“YThe sacred books, which have been 
delivered to the prisoners, are, for the most 
part preserved and respecte d, as they de. 
serve to be. Messrs : , , &c. 
to whom the Bibles were given, have told 
me, that they derive the grestest consoia- 
tion from them ; and they offer their thanks 
to those pious and ciiar itab! e persons who 
have takena pleasure 1 inimparting to them 
the Word of God, in a situation in which 
the soul has so much need of comfort. 7 aes 

Sir the effect produced by these books is 
such as all Christian souls could de oa” 





From a Correspondent, near Chatham. 

‘ As the British and Foreign Bible Socie. 
ty ee honoured me with the charge of a 
considerable number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, for distribution among the prisoners 
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of war at this depot, Idecm it my duty to 
rive some account of the manner in which 
they have been distribuied. 

‘bor many months past, numbers of the 
prisoners have manifested a great desire to 
read the Scriptures. As soon as | found 
tis to be the case, in order to supply them 
as far as possible, and at the sanic time to 
prevent the books beimg too cheap, | pro- 
‘ured one or two respectable oiicers on 
board of each ship, and committed to their 
care afew Bibies and Testaments, to lend 
out every day in the manner of circulating 
libraries. ibis plan has hitherto answered 
well, for we often see small parties s collected 
together in difierent parts of the snip, and 
ohne engaged in reading to the rest. Butin 
proportion as the Bible is known, the desire 
to read it becomes more general ; hence, in 
addition to the circulating libraries, when I 
find a person who expresses a strong desire 
tu possess a Bible or Testament of his own, 
to take home with him to his native coun- 
try, L give him cone!’ 

“es I would here beg leave to observe, that 
[ do not fail to embrace the opportunity of 

cartels going to France with invalids ; when 
such an opportunity oifers, 1] give to each 
invalid a Bible ora Lestament. With re- 

spect to the fruits which appear at present, 

in addition to those 1 mentioned ina former 
letter, the sacred Scriptures are rea ud with 
much apparent attention, and I doubt not 
with much real benefit. A few days ago! 
visited the general hospital eisag and was 
much pleased to see some of the poor dying 
captives reading the Bible as they lay in 
their beds. I have letters in my possession, 
both in French and German, expressive of 
the high sense of gratitude which many of 
those feel to whom the bounty of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has extended.” 


~ 


SAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA. 

Itis with very deep concern that we com- 
ninieate to our readers the particulars of a 
calamity which las befallen the printing 
establishment attached to this mission. The 
account is extracted from a letter from Dr. 
Toshua Marshman, of Serampore, to Dr. 
Hvland of Bristol, dated March 12, received 
September 9th, 1812. 

“1 closed a letter to you on the 10th, 
but now write anew. Another leaf of the 
ways sof Providence has been since unfold- 
ed, which will fill vou both with sorrow 
and gratitude, and call for the exercise of 
faith in Him whose word, firm as the pil- 
lars of heaven, has declared, ‘ All things 
shall work together for the good of them 
that love God.’ 

‘ Last night, about six, I was sitting in 
my study, musing over the dealings of God, 
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yo had that day week taken my infant son ; 
and, What afflicted me far more, three wee ks 
b-iore, dear brother Ward’s second daugh- 
ter, about six years old,in a putrid sore 
throat’ While reflecting on these provi- 
dences,same one exe laimed, * The pr inting- 
oilice is on fire ? TL ran tastantly thither, 
and behe!d, at the flower end of the office, 
which is a room 200 fect long, a stage con- 
tainnng 700 reams of Koghsh paper, sent 
print the Pamual and Ciogalese New 
Testament, enveloped in flames. Every 
door and w rind w but one was fastened by 
i large fat bar of Won which went across 
it, and was secured bya bolt in the inside. 
ln tive minutes, the room was so filled with 
wake that a cendle would not live. Find- 
ing at mposstble to open the windows, or 
for anyone to go in without danger of in- 
stunt death, we fastened that door again, in 
the liope of smothering the flame, and, 
asccnding the roof, pierced it over the fire ; 
and by incessantly pouring down water, so 
“Be it under for three hours, that nothing 
julthat paper appeared to have kindied, 

aaa there the flame was greatly abated. 
‘the alarm waich we gave brought all the 
Kiropeans around us to our assistance, be- 
sides our native servants, so that we had all 
the assistance we could desire = While, 
however, the flames were got under there, 
[looked in, and suddenly saw a flame spread 
about twenty feet higher up. The smoke 
and steam mevenned so as to render it 
vh to get three feet within the wall. In 
atew minutes the flames spread in every 
direction, and took away all hone of saving 
any thing trom thence, and filled us with 
‘for Mrs. Marshman’s school, about 
thirty feet to the north-west ; a bed-room 
r the boys, about sixteen feet full north, 
vhich communicated with brother Carey’s ; 
avd the hall, library, and museum, within 
twewe feet of it to the north east. The 
nid, however, tell, and it burned as straight 
ward as a fire ina hearth, and commu- 
neated to nothing beside. It remained 
burning six hours,and consumedthe beams, 
ive feet in cireumferance, the roof, the 
windows, and every thing but the walls. 
ippily no lives were lost, nor a bone bro- 
‘i. The loss we cannot at present esti- 
mate. Jt has consumed all but the six 
ir Ese, which we rejoiced were saved, 
Two thousand reams 


out tO 


ne ua side room. 

‘Read paper are consumed, worth at 

ast SUQOL =Founts of tvpes in fourteen 

Wonages, besides F nelish : namely,—Na- 
‘(two Counts large and small, ) Bengalee 

two founts, ) Orissa, Mahratta, Seek, Bur- 
1, Velinga, ‘T amul, Chinese, 

- to Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek, were 

i hrist. Observ. No. 129. 
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burnt ; besides founts of English tor carry- 
ing on tea Works, which we have now in the 
press; and the cuses, stones, brass ruies, 
iron chases, correspondent with all these. 
We have not types left for the circular Jet- 
ter, not even to print a statement of the loss, 
‘Phe editions of the New ‘Lestament. which 
are stopped, are nine: viz. the Hindostanee 
Persian, and Vamul, printing under the pa- 
tronage of the Ausiliary Bible Society, and 
the Hindee (second edition, ) Pelinga, Seck, 
Burman, Sungskr! (second ediition,) and 
Chinese ‘Lhe editions of the Old ‘besta- 
ment are five: the Sungskrit, Bengaiee (se- 
cond edition, ) Orissa, Mahratta,and Hindee. 
Among the Exglhsh works suspenced till 
we get types from you are, the Sungskrit 
Granimar (second edition, Brother Ward’s 

work on the Manners of the Hindoos (se- 
cond edition,) Confucius (second edition,) 
the Dissertation on the Chinese (second 
edition,) cniarged to more than two hun- 
dred pages ; Beng alee Dictionary, and a 
Velinga Grammar, both by Brother Carey. 
The loss « less than twelve thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and allour labours are 
at once stopped. 

Vet amidst all, mercy evidently shines, 

I trembled for dear Brother Ward (as our 
sisters did for us both,) lest the root should 
have fallen in with him, or lest he should 
have entered too far, and at once extinguish 
the spark of life But we were all pre- 
serve d, blessed xe God. ‘Lhe flames touch- 
ed nothing besides ; they might lave con- 
sumed every thing. The presses are pre- 

served, and hap} sily the matrices of all the 
founts of types were deposited in another 
place; had the y been ‘aety it must have 
been vears before they could have been re- 
placed. We can now, however, begin cast- 
ing types to-morrow, if we can find money ; 
country paper can be substituted for Eng- 
lish ; and thustwo or three months will put 
the versions of the Scriptures im motion 
again. But for English we shail be dis- 
tressed till you send us a supply; we know 
not even how to send vou a circular letter. 

Tam writing this at Caicutta, to go by the 
packet this evening, whither I am come to 
inform Brother Carey, and therefore cannot 
tell vou what types, nor how many. They 
must, however, be of all the sizes from the 
text of Confucius to the Minion in the cir- 
cular letter; also Italian, and every printing 
utensil accompanying. Perhapssome friend 
in London, in the printing line, can tell what 
goes to complete a_printing-offiice with 
English types You must also send a fount 
of Greek and Hebrew. I am distressed to 
; but sen: ; 
and the gol 
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think where vou wiil find mone \ 
if you incur a debt ; 
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are the Lord’s, ‘The Christian sympathy 
of ons friends almost overwhelms me. Mr. 
Browne was coniined by illness, but Mt 
Bird, his son-in-law, exerted himseif for us 
Inthe most strenuous manner. I fear it 
affects Mv. Browne’s mind even more than 
mine own; hie sent off an express at mid- 
nigat to acy: aint Mr Harrington, wlio is 
dec eply nitected. Poor Mr. Thom: Ison WE pt 
like a chill to-day on hearing of it. He 


bees us to make out a minute des nt of 


our loss, and he says he will use all his in- 
terest on our behalf; we shall write again 
to-morrow. How it arose We know not. 
Brother Ward and cthers think it must 
have been done by design, and that some 
Idolster among our servants, turning pale 


with envy at the sieht of the Bible ‘eeu 
in S> many languages, contrived this mode 
of : ine the work, ‘This, howe ver, is 


mere coniceture. Be strong inthe Lord 

r } yo f ‘ . “te ] . ' ede? . yee r 1+ % } 
Mv dear drotner: he will never lorsace the 
”) 


b 


worl: of his own hands. 

PLS. One thing will enable us to ro to 
work the sooner: the kevs of a building 
larger than the printing-ollice, which we 
had tet for vears as a x rare-howse, vere 
given up to us on Satur last. Thus we 


have a place to resume our Jabours the mo- 

ment types are cast.’ 

SOUTHWARK AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 
We have to apologize for the delay -_ 

has occurred in giving an account of the 

ible Society for 


A F ‘ : a | 
+ rimation of an Auxiliary Bit 


at 
Southwark and its vicinitv. A meetin Was 
held tor this purpose at the Horns ‘T a ern, 
Kennington, on the Sd of June last: which 
Was Tost nu nerous!s and respectably at- 
tended. Vhe Earlof Rothes filled the chair, 
and was also chosen president of the insti- 
tution. The vice-presidents are, Karl Spen- 
cer; Sir J Frederick, Sart.; Sir T. 4 urton, 
P ; Sir PT. Sutton, Bart.; 8. Thora- 
ton, Esq. M. P.; UH. thornton, oa M r 2 
R. Barclay, T. S. Benson, fe Curkoag, 7V. 
Gatskell, W. i Nows Ni and R. 


Slade, Foqrs : the Vreasurer,B Shaw,Esq.: 

1d the Secretarmes +] ees W prey , , | 

and the Secretaries, the fev. W. Mann ant 
s. Ciavton, and C. 8S. Dudley, Esq. 
Vs | 


A letter was oul from Earl Spencer, 
expressing pis regret at*not being able to 
attend in person on an occasion in which he 
so entirely concurred; and assuring’ the 
meeting. that “T shall be very readv, as 
vice-president of the proposed Society, to 
give vour lordship and the rest of its mem- 
bers the best assistance in My power, in 


y } Cony hiart ’ ’ -_ ; 
furtherance of an object so truly congenial 


to the genuine principles of Christianity, 

and baely to prove so hhigr) ily beneficial to 
= i a tale ae 1 = 

the best mterests of all classes of society. 


viduals associated in order to as 
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‘Tl beg likewise, that your lordship wiil 
be so good as to put my name down as a 
subscriber to the fund, which, I conclude, 
will be raised for this purpose,to the amount 
of 50). as a donation, and Sl. as annual sub. 
scription.” 

‘The speakers on the occasion were, the 
Rev. C. F. Stei —— Rev. J. Hughes, S. 
Thornton, Esq. M. P., UW. Thornton, Esq, 

P.. Si TF. din: Bart., Sir T. Turton, 
Bart. M. P., Earl Rothes, Rev. R. Hill, 
Rev. J. Townsend, Sir J. Frederick, Bart., 
Nr. &. Quin, Rev. W. Abdy,B. Shaw , Esq., 
Rev. W. Mann, Rev. G. Ulayton, Re 7 5. 
Owen, Professor Dealtry, and Rev. J. Hum- 
phreys. 

The business of the day commenced wit! 
a Report from the Provincial Committee, 
which contained some interesting fac 
We extract the following : 

" When the idea of establishing an Aux. 
ihary Bible Society in Southwark was sug 
eested, its lecal nec essity became the ob 
rect of immediate apart nti a few ind 
ertain this 
necessity : the result has p: sinfall v justified 
their anticipations, and a brief statemer 
willexhibit the melancholy fact of a most 
deplorable want of the holy Scriptures. 

‘In so populous a district, the INGUITY 
was necessarily partial ; but having beenin. 
discriminately made,the result is submitted 
asa fair crite rion, by which to forra an est 
mate of the deficiency inthe Borough of 
Southwark, sank its vicinity, 

in $25 families, comprising 4563 in 
nduals, 2745 can read, and only 595 have 
Bibles or Vestaments. Of the 550 familie 
who are thus destitute of the holy Scrip- 
tures, more than 400 expressed a strong de- 
sire to nossess them, many of whom pro- 
fessed a willingness to pay for them, so far 
as their very limited means would ¢ 
14 of those families have never seen a Bible’ 
and about 60 are Roman Catholics, a larg 
proportion of whom appear extremely ce- 
sirous of copies. 

“OF those who are supplied, several ¢x- 
pressed a wish to be allowed to purchase: 
few Bibles and Testaments, at the reduce: 
prices,for neighbours still poorer than them- 


. 
t 


vdimit 


. 


selves ; and it was observed with pleasure, 
that they appeared sensibie of the treasure 
they themse Ives possessed, , 

“The extreme poverty of a numerous 


lass in this extensive district, rendered ac- 


ditionally severe by the peculiar pressure 
of the times, precludes the Xp ectation of 
payment for mai ry copies which, it 1s ascel: 
tained, wonld be th: ankfuily rece ived. 

“ In visiting the abodes of w retchedness, 


and in exploring the santieahenietd and alleys 
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of Southwark, however melancholy the 
scenes Of poverty and distress which pre- 
sented themselves,a high degree of satisfac- 
‘ion was experienced, in witne ssing many in- 

necs of grateful and interesting sensibili- 


in finding the inquiry treated with 
33 


iV, aud 
becoming iy 

if the utility of Auxihary Bible Societies 
wanted any : ditional confirmation, it ought 
to be found in the fact, that in the whole 
porough of South ‘ark, and iis immediate 
imity, Comprising a population of nearly 
},00U, only 39 subscribers to the Britis! 
nd Foreign Bible Society were to be found 
‘evious to this day’s meeting, the agrgre- 
re of Whose subscriptions was ouly 811. 


. 


‘ 
v 
<- 

»! 
Aw 


Phe benefit arising from such societies 
vas tarther allustr ated by Mr. Hf. Thornton. 
‘in the course of the last summer,” he 
userved, © I happened tosee a great pum- 
fthe inhab:tants of Southwark in their 
houses, and my observation confirms 

ctveady made to vou of the 
want of Bibles ind ‘Testaments amongst the 
strict. ‘There scemed to be 
egree of reliious feeling, as 
well as morality and eood order, ia many of 
the lower ciasses. It is to the cultivation 
of a sober, quiet, domestic, sal hee us 
nit, that we must look for our security 
ainst outraves. The charitable visits 
vith aview of: eats rtaimmng the 
relivious state of the : Se wer ord ers, serve to 
rect them with their superiors, and to 
produce a feeling of mutual rerard and 

‘neral philanthropy. The gift of Bibles 

rves also to pre-dispose them to public 
worship, and to the religious instructers 
who are setoverthem. ‘There is another 
age in the formation of this institu. 
go which I must not forget to touch upon, 
Dy our appearance here this day, we profess 
our own belief in that Book which we intend 
ty cirenlate. Religion thus becomes ac- 
redited and exalted, and we give a kindof 
ond for our own good behaviour; for the 
ve of consistency will suggest to us, that 
‘should not violate 11 cur own persons 

epts which ve ‘ccommend to 


wea 


rn SS 
halery Mac le 


‘ ‘ ,* 
{QV i!) 


> 
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We cannot ret ourselves or our readers 
the pleasure of inserting another short ex- 
— this pease s speech. After 

nats. hat the Parent Bible Society began 
al for the propagation of the Gospe | not 
“— at home but abroad, he adds: “* And 


there be considered, mv lord, from what 
swe hope to deliver the heathen nations, 
.as what cood we aim to impart to 
‘m+: we endeavour to deliver them from 
4?eligion, the very ex ercise of which con- 
‘inthe most cruel and a 

la reug@ion which contributes to immo- 


pees eae 
hominable rites; 
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rality instead of restr aining it; from austeri- 
ties which serve only to torment the body ; 
from ignorance the most degrading ; and 
from a condition in every respect the most 
melancholy and base:—and in the place of 
this, what, l say, do we € communicate > We 
give them a knowledye of the pardon of sin 
through faith ina Re sdeemer; we reveal to 
them a life tocome; we instruct them inthe 
nature of ine virtue and goodness; we in- 
culchie that self-denial which issues only 
in the tacrease of their enjoyment; we sub- 
stitute true coodness and virtucin the place 
of those unavailing austerities to which they 
had been addieted.” 

We should far exceed our limits, were 
we tu extract ail in these speeches which 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. ‘The 
substance indeed of a great part of the able 
specch of Professor Dealtry, which was di- 
rected (0 recommend the formation of Bible 
Associations : lower classes, has 
already appeared in our number tor July, 
rn. 464 

We wish the following sentimer _ deli- 
vered by Mr Owe n, mn the course of his 
eloquent speech, could be firmly isn npressed 
on the mind oF every Man who is induced 
to connect his name with that of the Bible 


2. 
mone we 


- 
. 
. 
-< 


institution, my lord, to which we 


are severally allied, is emphatically called 


the Binve Society. The Bible, which itts 
the object of that institution to dist ribute, is 


a sacred—the most — book: anda 
voluntary engazement to promote its dis- 
tribution partakes, in some meastire, of its 
sanctity and importance. A connection with 
the Bible Society, therefore, brings us within 
the pre cincts of hols Vy eroun } - and establishe 
es a relation between us and all who in 
everv are have been concerned in the dis- 
ensation of the Seriptnres. By engaging 
0 co-operate with this institution, we con- 
nect ourselves with the goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets, and the glorious company of 
the Apostle s, through whom tie Scriptures 
were civen by inspiration of God :—we cone 
nect curselves with tiie noble army of 
Saints, of Contessors, and Reformers, who 
have propagated those Sacred Records by 
painful exertions, and, in not a few instan- 
ces, at the price of their blood :—we connect 
ourselves with those Angels who ministered 
atthe publication of the Law and the Gospel, 
and who continue their ministering se: vices 
to those w “+ shall be heirs of salvation :— 
selves with God,t'e Father 
‘wvhose influence the Sci iptures 


on 
> alirection the y 


t 
‘ 
{ 


we connect ¢ 
of Lights, by 
were produc ‘ed, under whos 

have beet divoe ‘sed,: aud agree abls to whose 
ordinance thev s! all | e sent into ell the 
world, and be preac ~ to every creature. 


A connection so sacred and so vast, Makes 
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a forcible appeal to our consciences, and 
Jays us under obligations, not easily evaded, 
to a proportional degr ee of piety and virtue.” 


WILITS AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 
A uumerous aud most respectable meet- 
‘7 of this county was 
t Devizes, on Wed- 
pie las:, for the pur- 
pose of forming an Auxiliary Bible Society, 
Thomas Griinston Estcourt, Esq. M. P. 
the chair ‘The expectations cone by the 
intcrest which this wentieman had taken in 
all the measures preparatory to the general 
meeting, were fully ‘d, when, by the 
avowal of hits own sentiments, in a dignified 
and eloquent address, he opened the busi- 
ness of the day The Rev Mr. Owen anc 
the Rev. Mr. EL; ehes, who had been invited 
to sited. Having uiiventad the 
with them usual eloquence and efieci, the 
resolutions for forming the society were 
moved by the Kev. T. A) Meti cen, and 
unanimously adopted The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of the dieeese was announced 
to have accepted the olliee of P wesident to 


ing of nliabita: 
hel! Ten the town-ha 
nesday, the 19th of 


ine 


mek 
Peayissé 


this society. The vice-presidents arc :— 
The Marquis of Lansdown; Viscount Bo- 


lingbroke; Lord Bouce; Sir Evre Coote, kK. 
B.; 5 6 Jolu Methuen Poore, Bart ; Richard 
Lousy, ksq. M P.; thomas Grimston Est- 


COM, neg. MLV 3 and Joshua smith, Esq. 
M P.:-—the treasurers, Mir Salmon and 
Mr Serica: and the secretaries, Rev. T. 
A. Me huen and Rev BR. Elitote. 

The proceedings of the day afforded a 
display of the imosi pleasing unanimity, and 
of feeling wineh only the object of such a 
meeting could jaspire, Clergy and laity, 


dissenters, male and temate, 


churchmen and 
eiathe benevo- 


all seemed fervently to unite 
lent wisiitha nroily in oe coun. 


Svrveryvy Paor i 


tvimivht be furnished with a Bible; and that 
this might, im process of time, be the » happy 


A consi- 
= i cate pai } 
subseribed, 


of every family inthe world 
derable sum was imimedrately 
A poor labouring girl was found to have 


ruinea. 


case 


contributed a 

For the furtherance of this great object, 
the inhabitants of Westbury (in this county ) 
Most linerally furnished this society with a 
donati mot 94 ¢ 16. 6d and with an annual 
suoscription of 632 8s. The Westbury So- 
ciety is now become a branch of that esta- 
blished for the county. A Branch Seciety 
has wtso been formed at Warminster, i this 
county, winch has been most hberaily sup- 


ported. 


SUPPLY OF BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS 
TO THE NAVY. 
We insert, with pleasure, the following 


eat} r 
mec uns 
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paragraph, which we have reason to believe 
is authentic. 

‘A distribution of books of devotion is 
to take place in the Navy, in the following 
proportions, viz. one copy of the New ‘Tes. 
tument, two Common Praver-bocks, and 
two Psalters, for a mess of ereht men ; and 
one Bible to every two messes.” 


YEARLY MEETING OF THE QUAKERS, 


have been favoured with a copy of 
re bent er, addressed by the Yearly Meet. 
, to their brethren throughout the world ; 
boa which we extract a few passages 
‘“ Seemg the infimte value of love, that 
indispensable qualification of a truc discipic 
we are desirous of pressings it on every indi. 
vidual, to examine impartially, how far he 
feels it to flourish in his own mind, aud 
influence all his actions, thus inducing 
others to follow him, as he is endeavouring 
to follow Cliist. And we that 
nothing will be so fins ourable to the preser- 
vation of this holy disposition as humibty of 
heart, a temper in which we constantly see 
unworthy of the least of the 
pendent only on his 
seeing 


bole ve 


ourselves 
Lord’s mercies, and ce 
compassion for our final acecptance 
also, that no awakened mind can be without 
aview to a better and an cndurmg state, 
and that no one knows how soon he may be 
called to put off mutability 5 let us bear in 
perpetual recollection, that mm the state to 
which we aspire, there is nothing but eter- 
nal love, joy, and adoration, inthe prescnce 
of Him through whose love we were tirst 
awakened.” 

6 4 ‘fore we quit the subject of Christian 
iove, let us remind you that nohmit of name 
bound its influence. In this season of 
pressure on some otf 


can 
almost unprecedented 
the poorer classcs of our countrymen we 
deem it particularly desirable, that our dear 
friends every where should not be backward 
in examining into their distresses ; but libe- 
ral in contributing a due proportion of relief. 
Many are allowed to have temporal posses- 
sions sufficient to do this with comparative 
Let these, therefore, remember that 


ease. af 
they are but stewards, and let them seck to 
be good and faithful stewards. And it is 
probable that others, not equally bounding 
in the good things of this lite, may find t! at, 
in using Moderation in their own expendi- 
ture, they may have wherewith to supp ly 
the wants of others, and to make the heart 
of the poor man sing for jov, QO, the 
blessing of clothing the naked and boii ing 
the hungry! Who would not desire to be 


entitled to a share init! 
** Moderaticn in personal and domestic 
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expense, every way becomes the followers 
of a dowly hearted Saviour. We are there- 
fore engaged to press it upon our young 


friends just setting out in life, to beware of 


necdiess expense in the furniture of their 
houses, and in their gweneral domestic ha- 
bits. Even those who think their property 
may cutitle them to abundance or to ele- 
gance, by indulging in costly habits are set- 
ting but an itt example to those of more 
contracted means ; and as we are but too 
apt to copy that which comeides with our 
natural disposition, our want of circun- 


VIEW OF 


SPAIN. 
fy our last number we traced Lord Wel- 
lington’s progress to the 4th of August, 
when his head-quarters were at Cuellar. 
His lordship having ascertained, that the 
army of Marmont (who it seems is not 
dead, as was reported), which had retired 
o Burgos, would not be in a condition to 
take the field avain for some time, deter- 
inined on advancing to Madrid. He moved 
from Cucllar on the 6th of August, reached 
Segovison the 7th, and St. Hdefonso on the 
Sth Ty passing through the mountains, no 
Opposition was experienced; near Magala- 
honda on the 11th a large body of French 
cavalry was driven off, but afterwards re- 
tumed. The Portuguese cavalry were or- 
dered to attack them ; but as thev advane- 
ed, they appear to have been seized with 
a panic, and turned back before they reach. 
el the enemy. ‘Their flight ve arrested 
by a body of German cavalry, who likewise 
stopped the farther progress ‘of the enemy, 
though with some loss to thernseives ; and 
some more of our troops —<* insight, 
the French cavalry finally withdrew On the 
12th, the army moved forward and entered 
Madrid, Joseph Bonaparte retired with his 
army towards Voledo, leaving a garrison in 
the Retiro. On the evening of the 15th, 
the Retiro was completely invested, and 
preparations were made for an attack onthe 
succeeding Morning, when the governor 
offered to capitulate. The garrison, to the 
number of 2,500, surrendered as prisoners 
of war, and were allowed its honours and 
their beegage. The stores found in the 
place were immense; 189 pieces of brass 
ordnance in excellent condition, 900 barrels 
Of powder, 20.000 stands of arms, the ea- 
gles of two regiments, and very 


large ma- 
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Capture of Madrid, &c. G17 
spection may prove an incitement to extre- 
vagance in others, and prompt them to use 
exertions for stipporting an appearance 
which may divert them from the truc busi- 
ness of life—the daily study to be approved 
in the sight of God.” 

We subjomn one passage more. 

‘Although the infamous trailic in slaves 
has been abolished by law, we desire friends 
not to forget that slavery still e ote within 
the British e mpire, and to suller their sym- 
pathy stil to flow towards its cammeand 
victims,” 


AFFAIRS 


geazines of clothing, provisions, and ammu-. 
nition. Lord Wellington says, it is imipos- 
sible to describe the joy manifested by the 
inhabitants of Madrid on the arrival of bis 
army. Our loss, in all these operations, did 
not exceed sixty killed, and about one hune 
dred wounded. On the 18th, Lord Wel- 
lington was still at Madrid. Joseph’s army 
had at that date abandoned Toledo, which 
was taken possession of by a party of Gue- 
rillas, and was on its march apparently to 
Valencia, In the mean time, General 
Maitland, with the army from) Sic:ly and 
Minorca, had eilected his landing at Ali- 
cante, and was incommunication with Lord 
Wellington. 

The event which stands next in point of 
importance to the capture of Madrid, is the 
raising of the siege of Cadiz, which took 
place on the night efthe 2ith, and the morn- 
inc of the 25th of August. ‘The enemv 
left behind a very numerous artillery, and 
a large quantity or and powder 
most of which, however, was rendered, 
useless; and he appesys to have retreated 
with verv great precipitation. Col, Skerrett, 
both British and Spa- 


stores 


with a body of troops, b 
had previously landed at Huelva, with 
the view of distracting the attention of Mar- 
shal Soult, and he has since taken posses- 
sion of Seville. Soult’s motions, and those 
of General Drouet, are closely watched by 
General Hill, who had sdvanced north- 
ward of the Ste Morena. 

Astorga, silboa, ‘Yordesillas, and Guada- 
laxara, have fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards. It appears, however, that the 
Spanish army of Murcia, commanded by 
General O'Donnell, had sustained asc-ere 
defeat on the Qist of July, from a body ot 
French troops inf The Cor 


nish, 


errorin number 
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? . . . . ™ 
tez had determined on bringing this Gene- 


ral to trial, 


ry. L 


he French to be making 


losses an 


rpe dt 
great 
eiiorts to re their Span, 

ee H ca . ayer j 
snidc to have marehed across the 
i10,UJU men, to reimiorce 
Marmontv’s shattered army, and to resuine 
2 chief command; and a p a this army 

! . ~ 1 

peen making advances as f; 
Che ow 
aat i 
will make 

’ . ; 

wees Under Souit 
7s corps will py 


th Suchet, and the 


appear 
trieve 
AY | tssec@nais 


yrenrnees with 


the 
has rear t 
V atladolid. ODS sr pe in the 
adarge addition 
hesign Drouet; Jo- 


Sieg 
¢) 11 
ib: ib COME’ 

eareioans Wy every part 


ef! Sonn will be drained to swell the num- 


rors or these diterent arunes. We have, 
however, a strong confidence, that, with the 
Messing of Providence continued to our 

ns, we shall yet succeed in deteating 
is formictabl combination of Le 
neans; thowrh perhaps, aiter all, the ques- 
ion, Whether spam wil be finaily freed irom 
tue yoke of Bonaparte, may turn as much on 


di 
the resuitof the cam Dain 
cINV, as OV that in tae Peninsula, 
WAR IN THE NORTH. 
Since our last number Went to press the 
of French Bulletins from the 15th to 
e [7th, inclusive, have been received in 
his country. ‘The first of these announces 
1 capture of Smolensk, aficr a long and 
Sancuinary contest, in which each side,with 
the customary proneness to exagecration, 
affects ta have obtained great advantages 
over _ other. ‘fhe loss ‘of men was pro- 
bably equal, the ground having been well- 
contested,and the Russians retiring without 
Beander The fruits of victory, however, 
, without doubt, reaped by the French. 
They entered as conquerors into Smolensk, 
but not till the magazines, and indeed a 
great part of the town, had been destroved. 
On the day after the evacuation of Smo- 
jlensk, Bonaparte made a great effort to 
turn one of the wings of the Russian army, 
as it was retiring. Elis purpose, however, 
was frustrated, and a severe contest ensu- 
ed, in which it is evident, from Bonaparte’s 
own bulletin, that no material advantage 
was obtaimnec d by him. The Russians retir- 
ed unbroken and without losing a gun. ‘he 
French general, Gudin, who commanded, 
was killed, and the bulletin admits 
‘) menin killed and wonnded. <A loss 
of about 4000 had been admitted in re bat- 


‘ er es 
Pies 
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wer 


tleof Smolensk. The Russians in their ac- 
count make the French loss amount to 


down to the 
bulletin is 


20,000 men. After this affair, 


September, when the 17th 
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dated at Ghjat, about half way between 
Smolensk and Moscow, no battle of any 
moment had taken place. Vhe Russians 
continued their retreat to Moscow, destroy. 
ing the Magazines in their way ; lie French 
advancing in pursuit) The Russians are 
said to be preparing for a vigorous stand 
at Moscow. Should any reverse oncrtahe 
Bonaparte at Uns point, he will be placed 
In very perilous circumstances indeed: win- 
ter will have commenced, with an immense 
extent of hostile territory in lis rear, 

ecu rred in other parts of 


Battles have 


Russia, ia whieh both sides claim the vic- 
tory lui one é, u@ht at Polotsk. the fF euch 


“ tke of Rep, 
wounded; and from the French not having 
since advanced that quarer, it may be 
presuined the Russians had the advantage, 
TT iwge of Riga as not yet comme! iced, 
The conduct of Sweden has hitherto up. 
dubious and vacating  {t is at 
‘neth said to have been decided, at an 
interview between the “Emperor Alexander 
and Bernadotte, at Abs, in) Finland, at 
which Lord Caticart assisted, that Sweden 
should take part in the war against the 
French, and that a body of Swedish troops 


will be forthwith landed in Germany. 


* 42% 
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SICILY. 

The constitution of the government of 
this island, has undergone an entire change. 
A parhament assembled at Palermo on the 
20th July, which has adopted the constitu. 
tion of Great Britain for its general model, 
and has abolished the feudal laws and baro- 
nial rights and monopolies. This favoura- 
ble change has been owing principally to 
the moderation, good sense, “and firmness of 
Lord William lentinek, who is both our 
ambassador and commander in chief in that 
island. 


UNITED STATES. 

The news of the repeal of the Orders in 
Council had been received in America, but 
was not likely to produce those conciliatory 
effects which were by some so confident: 
anticipated. ‘Che National Intelligencer, the 
organ of the government, declares, that this 
repeal will not satisfy the just expectations 
of America. They must have indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future. What 
is the nature of the indemnity they require 
is not stated; but we presume it to be pect- 
niarv payment for all the losses incurred ine 
der the Orders in Council. Thev leave us in 
less doubt as to the nature of the securitt 
which must be given as the price of peace 
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the fagof the United States is hereafter to 
nrotect every person and every thing over 


—~ 
—_ 
. 


ich it Waves, No right of search, no ira- 
ssment of English seamen, no examina- 
on as to the contraband nature of the 
cargo or its hostile character, is hereafter 
to (x allowed The American merchant- 
man on the high seas is to be as sacred as 
the altars of ‘old, which served to screen the 
criminal from ths e hand of justice. ‘The 
intimation of such extravagant expectations 
on the part of end American Government, 
assuming it to express the mind of the Gov- 
ernment, proves incontestably the invete- 

hostuity of that mind towards Great 
Britain, und the entire coincidence of its 
views with those of Bonaparte. —t now 
adopt hits langu: ize, and urge his rava- 
rant pretentions in regard to Reina 
ishts, as the gage for which they are to 
continue a war, avowedly becun on grounds 
which have since been reme ved by the con- 
ee — of Great Britain. If, then, we 
must have war with America. w.otwithstand- 
s we the revocation of those Orders in Coun- 
cil which had ons been proclaimed by 
America, and by the friends of America in 
this ec yuntry, as the only obstacle to the re- 
turn of a state of perfect amity between the 
two nations; if we must have war with 
icv solely in the defence of those maritime 
on which our very existence as an 
independent power is allowed by all our 
political p er to depend ; we shall at least 
lave the satisfaction of thinking that there 
Will not be one dissenting voice in our sen- 
ate as to the justice on our part of such a 
contest. On this ground the language of 
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PIS AUS 


GREAT 


fic only point in our domestic policy 
nich itis necessary for us to notice at 
exnected dissolution of Par- 
believe that there is now 
oach of that 


+) "esent, is tie 


Nat ent, We 


} Toye} yt 


* doubt ov the near app 

t: andin the view of it, we cannot but 
feelannxious that all who bear the Christian 
name should —— themselves on that 


casion as hecome stheirsacred profession, 
now enter on the various obli- 
ions which betong to the situation of 
Beiuish electors. We have often adverted 
hem. <At the present mament, how- 
ever, itseems peculiarly incumbent on them 
tn fix — choice on men of uprightness 
aid independence ; on men who, unbiassed 
be a warmth of patitical ; ary} ‘mosity, will 

a 


! 
e need not 


consider only how they can best discharge 
thew dutv to God and to their country, in 


' ‘ 7 2 
e exercise of th heir deleg ited trust. No- 

ing ean be added to the recommendation 

similar oce asion, to 


' ' 
which vas or} ven, ona 


‘he leader of God’s chosen people bi his 
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Mr. Ponsonby, Mr, Whiteret, and Mr 
Brougham, has been as strong as that of 


Lord Liverpoo!, Mr. Comal and Mr. 
Stephen. Al are equally convinced of the 
vital importance of the question which now 
seems to be at issue; and here, if ever, 
they wall all agree that 

regni. 


‘foto certandum est corpore 


Hostilities have feebly commenced en the 
part of praia » by the ards ance of a boc dy 


of troops withist the Canadian lines. Ti 

detatis of their operations. are caceune 
ludicrous. They vaunt their entrance into 
Canada, as if it had been achieved by the 
most brilliant victories; and yet the facts 
tum out to be, even on their own she wing 
that all the losses incurred have been in- 
curred by themselves, and that their army 
has been in great peril of starvation. Thev 
have been several times repulsed in an 
attack on Fort Malden. On the other hand, 
Michillimakinac has surrendered to our 
troops. A number of captures continue to 
be made at sea by the ships of both coun. 
tries. An American sloop of war bas been 
captured by the Shannon frigate; and an 
English sioop of war is said to have been 
taken by the American frigate Essex. A 
great many American privateers bave also 
been taken. We presume, as soon as it is 
ascertained that the United States are not 
to be prope i the sacrifice of the Or- 
ders in Council, that our Government will 
deem it incumbent on them to pursue a 
more vigorous system of warfare than they 
have hitherto thought it right to adopt. 


BRITAIN. 


judicious relative: © Vhou shalt ; 
out of allthe people ABLE MEN, SUCH AS 
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to expose to our readers the insidious 
pretensions of certain candidates for popu- 
lar favour, who flatter but to mislead, and 
whose recorded profligacy agrees ill with 
their public professions of purity ; and we 
are desirous, on this important and critical 
occasion, to repeat the warning: Those 
will prove but indifferent national reform- 
ers, Who neglect the work of reformation at 
home. Besides, there is a much fairer 
prospect of correcting what is amiss in the 
administration, by a temperate, conciliat- 
my, and loyal, yet firm and immoveably 
upright conduct, than by inflammatory 
harangues, or by bitter and contemptuous 
treatment of the government. 

For some farther remarks on the duties 
both of candidates and of electors, we beg 
to refer our readers to our volume tor 1806, 
p. 651, and to many other preceding parts 
of our work. We will at present confine 
ourselves to reminding them, that the next 
parliament will not only have many arduous 
duties to fulfil, arising out of the singular 
situation of external peril and internal dif- 
ficulty in which the nation is placed, but 
many also which unavoidably connect them- 
selves with our best Christian feelings and 
syinpathics Our enemies are, indeed, nu- 
merous aud powerful; our financial embar- 
rassments are great and increasing, and not 
likely, in our view, to admit of any very 
efficient remedy, without an entire change 
in the system of our currency—a change 
also, which, we admit, it becomes every 
day more difficult to effect.* ‘The mea- 

* We have forborne of late pressing on 
the attention of our readers, our own un- 





chi nged opinions on the vital que stion of 


our currency ; for certainly we deem it vital ; 

peca use we were led to believe that people 
mn general were only to be convinced by 
Sout: ts, of the truth which we wished to im- 
press upon them, viz. the growing depreci- 
ation of our paper currency: and if we 
were anxious to impress this truth, it was 
with a view to an eflicient remedy, whicl iwe 


sures, however, to which we have now a 
more especial reference, are those which 
involve questions of high moral impor- 
tance ;—the introduction of Christianity 
into our Indian dominions ; the mere gene- 
‘al diffusion of Christian education, and a 
better provision for an cMcent establish. 
ment of active and laborious ministers of 
religion, and for the institution of adequate 
places of rebgious wership, both in kng- 
Jand and Ireland; the mature and cdis- 
Nassionate consideration of the claims of 
our Catholic population ; and fast, though 
not least, the rectification of the enormous 
abuses stillexisting in our West-Indias Co- 
lonies.t Neither our time, nor our space, 
will permit us to enlarge on these topics 
We would anxiously press them, however, 
on the consideration of our seadcrs. 


also believed to be practicable, 
the purpose of exciting discoutent or de- 
spondency. But since we last toucled on 
this subject, the evil has most aiaominely 
increased. ‘The price of gold, whach ought 
to be Sl 17s) 103d. the ounce, and winch 
was then 41. 12s. is now Sl lls. making an 
advance on the Whole, as compared with 





ahd hot for 


our paper, Of rather more than f ry per 
cent, Silver has not advanced witi the 
same ragemney but it is now 6s. Gd the 


ounce, Which makes the dollar piece equal 
to 5s.10. We have no intention of entering 
into any reasoning on i point at prese nt, 
otherwise we should s v, that it is inaccu- 
rate to call the Fs Aaa in the nominal 
value of gold and silver an advance in the 
price of these articles, when it is nenher 
more nor less than a depreciation in the 
value of the paper currency to that amount. 
Is it possible to conceal from ourselves this 
fact, that the weight of twenty guineas in 
gold bullion will buy as much of corn, or 
any other article, as twenty-nine pounds in 
Bank notes will buy ? 

{ See on this subject our last volume, 
p-. 428. 
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